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Spraying to Kill Weeds. 
EROF H.. L. BOLLEY, N D EXPER STA. 





During the spring of 1896 I made some at- 
tempts to destroy English charlock in an 
oat field by means of a solution of corrosive 
sublimate sprayed evenly over all the 
plants. The strength of solution selected 
and the weather conditions were such that 
the results obtained discouraged further at- 
tempts during that season, and I did not 
take up the work again until the past 
spring, when the appeals from the farmers 
of the state for some extensive method of 
weed destruction again induced a further 
consideration of the idea. 

The work has been prosecuted quite con- 
tinuously since that date, with most en- 
couraging results. As far as observations 
have led us, the basis for hope of success 
lies, at this writing, upon about the fol- 
lowing: 1. Plants tested demand a specific 
strength of solution before noticeably in- 
jured. 2. With respect to this. specific 
strength of solution there is often a wide 
range of variations in the ability of differ- 
ent species to resist. 3. Different species 
also seem to vary in their reaction to a 
given strength of a particular chemical. 
4. Cereals, because of their smooth and 
heavy cuticular surface, shed water or col- 
lect it only in large drops upon the foliage, 
which easily roll off when the plant is 
slightly rustled by the wind, while most of 
our worst weeds are rough, succulent sur- 
faced plants, upon which a drop of mois- 
ture spreads out evenly at once. 5. The 
large, even areas of the cereal fields make 
it possible to use large spraying machines. 
6. The cost per acre is surprisingly low. 

While a large number of different trials 
have been made with a number of different 
chemicals, I cite here a few of the tests 
made with copper sulphate, as indicating 
that the foregoing hope is fairly well found- 
ed. June 1, 2 p m. The sun was shining 
bright and hot, with a gentle breeze blow- 
ing. A field of weedy wheat was thorough- 
ly sprayed with a 10 per cent solution of 
chemically pure copper sulphate, so that all 
plants were hit with thesolution. The wheat 
was three to five inches high, third and 
fourth leaves showing. Associated with the 
wheat were the following plants in large 


numbers: Charlock, wild barley, wild rose, 
penny cress, shepherd’s purse, wild buck- 
wheat, lamb’s quarter, ragweed. Of most 


of these weeds there were a number of va- 
rious hights, from abundance of seedlings 
to plants nearing the blossoming stage and 
maturity. 

ftesults. June 1, 2.30 p m. Charlock evi- 
dently dying at end of 30 minutes. June 2, 
2p m. Wheat apparently not much in- 
jured. All weeds save lamb’s quarter, rose 
bushes and penny cress dead to ground. 


June 3. Wheat shows a large number of 
dead leaf tips. June 8. Wheat entirely re- 
covered; no weeds. Aug 7. Wheat crop 


very heavy; no weeds. June 3. Sprayed 10 
rods of above wheat, using fine spray and 
copper sulphate solution at a strength of 5 
per cent. June 6. All weeds save rose and 
older plants of penny cress’ destroyed, 
wheat burned some at top. Aug 8 Wheat 
estimated at 35 bu per acre, considerably 
better than the adjoining untreated grain. 
From observation, this solution was 
stronger than needed. 

A number of the tests of a 1 per cent so- 
lution made during the week of June 3 to 
10 were found to kill ragweed and charlock, 
but were not sufficiently strong to affect 
the grain, and failed to destroy the older 
plants of penny cress. June 20. Sprayed 
oat and mustard field with copper sulphate 
at the rate of 1 lb to four gallons of water. 
The oat plants were six inches high in the 
row. The mustard plants about equaled the 
oats.in number on the ground and stood 
from seedlings to 10 inches high, just hid- 
ing the oats. Result. June 26. Mustard 


upon sprayed area dried to earth, oats not ~ 


noticeably injured but healthier looking 
than those on untreated land. July 10. Mus- 
tard upon the untreated plots very yellow 
and entirely above oats. Treated plots 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


green, and without the color of a mustard. 
Aug 1. Crop on treated area entirely free 
of all weeds save only pigeon. grass and 
roses, plants stalky and well stooled. That 
upon the untreated areas having to compete 
with the mustard is weak of stalk and 
failed to stool, so that the crop is adjudged 
as at least one-third lighter than that of 
the treated area. 

The amount of liquid used in this exper- 
iment was approximately 40 gals per acre. 
The same strength of solution applied to a 
heavy crop of mustard, when in stalk two 
feet high, caused the same to die to the 
ground in 48 hours. Through observations 
made during the season, it appears that the 
proper time to spray cereal crops for the 
destruction of weeds would be when the 
contest for supremacy is just beginning be- 
tween the weeds and the crop. However, 
this question must always be an open one 
for individual judgment upon the ground. 
Thus, it seems that we are justified in as- 
suming that spraying to destroy weeds in 
cereal crops can be realized upon an econ- 
omic basis. Later work with other chemi- 
cals gives further assurance that the idea 
is well founded. 





For Gathering Corn Fodder—The com- 
mon use of the silo makes the easy hand- 
ling of the corn crop a matter of great im- 
portance. As the fodder is light but bulky, 

















a wagon body is needed that is capacious. 
The ordinary farm wagon is too narrow 
for practical purposes, but where there is 
a wagon bottom mounted on wheels. the 
device shown in the cut can be used to ad- 
vantage. This wil! set directly upon the 
wagon platform, the flaring sides giving 
great capacity. If one has only two sets 
of wheels, this device can be placed upon 
the two axles, three or more lengthwise 
slats being added to the bottom. Have 
just flare enough to escape the sides. 


Try Winter Oats—I would advise farmers 
who live where the spring is backward to 
try sowing some fall oats. We have been 
raising this variety of oats now for six 
vears and are in every way satisfied with 
them. Sow them the same time as wheat, 
putting on 2 bu to the acre. They ripen 
earlier and are much heavier than _ the 
spring variety. Of course one has to pay 
more for winter oats than the spring oats, 
yet when a good start is secured they are 
invaluable to the farmer and are without 
question the best oats to raise.—[{J. W. 
Stevens, Jennings Co, Ind. 





Fall Plowing for Clover—The farmers of 
the southern part of Kalamazoo Co and of 
the northern part of St Joseph Co have for 
five or more years been much troubled to 
get a crop of red clover. In fact, a good 
field of clover is a rare sight> The natural 
results follow, unsatisfactory crops of grain 
and in some places almost no hay. Much 
clover seed has been thrown away on wheat 
ground in each spring. Seed fields are so 
uncommon that seed is difficult to obtain, 
even for small patches of clover. What 
course can we follow to insure satisfactory 
results? Some have tried sowing in the 
fall, and some have had crops and some 
failed, some sowed in corn at last working, 
results varying. Fitting ground in spring by 
plowing as for spring crop has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. Drouth kills the young 
plants after they are started. The most cer- 
tain method yet adopted to my knowledge 
has been to plow the ground in the fall as 
for spring crop and in spring as early as 
could be worked, harrow thoroughly, then 
sow the seed and harrow: in well. Every 
case of that treatment has been a success. 
It takes work, but without clover or some- 
thing to make humus, we cannot get crops. 
Can someone give a better plan?—[D. F. 
Dell, Kalamazoo Co, Mich. 





The Best 
Machines for 
Keeping Time 


that it is possible to 
make are American 
Waltham Watches. 
Get the “ RIVERSIDE” 


movement. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 
“The Perfected American Watch,” an 
illustrated book of interesting informae 
tion about watches, sent free on request, 
AMERICAN WaLTHAM WatTcH Co,, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 








FARMERS’ 
HANDY 






OF 
SAGINAW, 






Will supply 
you with the 
best metal 
wheels 

for your old 
farm wagons. 


or complete 
wagons with 
wood or steel 
wheels. 
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TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN 


x Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 
By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart : 
% of feeding and manurial values of prin- KS 
3 cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This a 
ponent plainly the constituents of all 
@ stock foods, and how to combine them ¢ 
sv as to get the best results in feeding 3 
fall classes of stock. The back of the # 
chart contains tables giving in detail Be 
5, the composition, digestibility and feed- ° 
ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
grains and feeding stuffs, and their ¢ 
manurial value. Also the amount and 
kind of food required daily by different ¢ 
classes of farm.animals under arias 
conditions. 25 % 
Feeds and Feeding. 
By W. A. HEnrRy. This handbook for 
. Students and stock men constitutes a 
ccmpendium of practical and _ useful 
% knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
ean Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
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“ Animals and every detail pertaining to 
It is thorough, 
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this important subject. 
accurate and reliable, and is the most 
valuable contribution to live stock liter- 

ature in many years. All the latest and ¢ 
- best information is clearly and system- ¢ 
Ratically presented, making the work in- ¥ 
** dispensable to every owner of live 
= stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 

* Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 9 
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Making Prize Butter. 
W. M. BENNINGER, NORTHAMPTON CO, PA. 





The five-pound package of dairy butter 
that took the first premium at the state 
dairy union meeting at Williamsport, Pa, 
last month, was made by my son, Henry A. 
Benninger, who is only 17 years of age. The 
butter was 
made of milk 
from my herd 
of pure-bred 
Holstein - 
Friesian 





cows, about 
half of which 
were fresh 


and the rest 
strippers. If 
we had dis- 
carded the 
milk from the 
strippers and 
used only milk 
from the fresh 
cows, we 
would have 
gained on fla- 
vor, The cows 
were fed on 
dry, shredded 
corn stover 
and clover 
hay, and the 
grain ration consisted of corn and cob meal, 
wheat bran and dried brewers’ grain. 

The milk is taken to the dairy or cream- 
ery building in 80-lb cans and left with lids 
off during the night. In the morning, the 
evening’s and morning’s milk are put to- 
gether and separated with a belt separator, 
the milk being heated to 75 degrees. The 
cream is placed in a cream vat, where it 
is cooled down to a temperature of 40 de- 
grees. The boy has no means of ascertain- 
ing the acidity of the cream, but uses a 
small quantity of good buttermilk for a 
starter. The evening before churning, the 
cream was heated to 80 degrees and in the 
morning placed in a square box churn and 
churner, started at 54 degrees. The 
butter came into granules in about 
three-fourths hour, when it was well washed 
with fresh water and worked on a worker. 
The butter was then colored and salted. It 
was finished with one working and packed 
in five-pound packages, the butter being 
five days old when judged. 

The great surprise to many dairymen will 
undoubtedly be that the butter was made 
from Holstein cows not fed with ensilage 
or green food, and from milk testing 4 per 
cent butter fat. I am convinced that I can 
get better flavor, texture and grain from 
milk testing 4 per cent than from high- 
testing milk, and that the high grassy fla- 
vor so often complained of in summer is due 
to the high-testing cows and could be rem- 
edied by including a few low-testing cows 
in the herd. In winter I can improve the 
flavor by feeding corn and cob meal 
which gives as good results as pure corn 
meal, and I am pleased to note this way of 
feeding agrees with experiment stations’ re- 
ports. 

My cows are kept in a warm, well-lighted 
and ventilated barn, with cement floor, be- 
ing watered at a trough in the barn on cold 
days, water being pumped from a spring 
of pure water at the dairy building. The .ex- 
haust of the steam pump is run in the wa- 
ter, which raises the temperature to 54 to 
60 deg. In mild weather the cows are left 
in the yard to exercise, where they have 











WHO MADE THE 
BUTTER. 


THE BOY 





American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
For Week Ending September 30, 1899 


access to water of the same temperature. 
My creamery or dairy building is used in 
winter for separating my own milk and 
making butter. In summer I buy milk from 
nearby dairymen and make icecream, which 
is sold to the wholesale trade. 
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Professor Thomas Shaw. 





The department of animal husbandry is 
perhaps the most important chair in our 
western agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. It is being made so by such 
men as Shaw of Minnesota and Henry of 
Wisconsin. Thomas Shaw’s whole life has 
been devoted to a great variety of work 
along this line, which enables him to treat 
the whole field of animal husbandry from 
both a practical and scientific standpoint. 

Of Scotch parentage, he was born at Ni- 
agara, on the lake, Ontario, Jan 3, 1843, was 
reared on a farm, educated in the common 
schools, and spent 25 years in active farm- 
ing on his own account. He bought his first 
farm with money obtained through teach- 
ing school, and achie¥ed distinction among 
the most successful farmers in the garden 
of Ontario for the intelligent and profitable 
management of his farm. In 1882 he estab- 
lished the Canadian Live Stock and Farm 
Journal, with the aid of a brother, and edit- 
ed it for seven years. He was foremost in 
the farmers’ institute work in Ontario, and 
in other efforts to promote the farmers’ 
welfare. 

Mr Shaw has always been an omnivorous 
reader of everything pertaining to agricul- 
tural science and practice, naturally an ex- 
perimenter, a thorough student, and to a 
logical mind unites the all-important view- 
point of a practical farmer. Consequently, 
it was not long before a man of such quali- 
fications, knowledge and abilities attracted 
international attention. In 1888 he was 
called to the chair of agriculture at the On- 
tario agricultural college at Guelph, and 
five years later to the chair of animal hus- 
bandry at the university of Minnesota, and 
experiment station. Prof Shaw long since 
became recognized as an expert authority 
on many phases of farm practice and agri- 
cultural science. He wrote eight times in 
provincial contests on agricultural subjects 
and was awarded eight first premiums. He 
wrote the larger portion of First Principles 
in Agriculture, published in 1890 and intro- 
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duced into the schools of Ontario. He is 
also the author of that very useful book, 
Weeds and Methods of Eradicating Them, 
1892, also the article on sheep in Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia, 1893. 

Forage Crops Other Than Grasses is the 
title of the new book by Prof Shaw which 
is about to be published by Orange Judd 
Company, New York and Chicago. Like 
all his work, it is intensely practical, scien- 
tifically accurate, and very thorough. This 
book bids fair to have an immense influence 
on agricultural practice throughout Amer- 
ica, as it points out an almost new branch 
of farm practice that is certain to be very 
profitable, Comparatively few farmers 
realize the immense quantity of forage for 
pasturing that can be grown by using the 
right crops in the right way. Dr Shaw’s 
book also has the great merit of being based 
on his own actual experience, as well as 
summarizing the best in all other practice 
and science on this important subject. 

Orange Judd company also has in press 
Prof Shaw’s latest work, The Study of 
Breeds, which will doubtless at once become 
the accepted authority on all the pedigreed 
breeds in America of cattle, sheep and 
swine. There is nothing like it, either for 
the student or the farmer and breeder. It 
condenses into a handy volume and orderly 
arrangement all the essential facts known 
about the different breeds. The Study of 
Breeds is above all impartial and unbiased, 
as well as strictly accurate. The work is, 
moreover, right up to date, embodying for 
the first time the results of all the expert 
work and tests with the various breeds of 
late years, not only in America but abroad, 

Orders for either of these books may be 
sent in at once to Orange Judd company, 
Marquette building, Chicago, Ill, or 52 La- 
fayette place, New York, and will be filled 
in rotation as fast as the books are deliv- 
ered from the binder. Prof Shaw’s works 
are sure to occupy a commanding place in 
agricultural literature and will be wanted 
by every intelligent farmer or breeder, as 
well as by the agricultural colleges and 
similar institutions throughout the world 
which desire for text-books the very latest 
and best. No library is complete without 
these useful volumes. Both are notable. be- 
ing well edited—quality more than quantity, 
wheat, not chaff. 
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Well-Cured Shredded Fodder Wanted. 
J. H. BOWERMAN, MONROE CO, WY. 





Shredded fodder is not much used in my 
neighborhood, but among the large grain 
and stock farmers of Livingston, Genesee 
and the southern parts of Monroe Co, corn 
shredding has been practiced for several 
years, and as far as I can learn gtven good 
satisfaction. More fodder will be prepared 
in this way during the coming fall than 
ever before. Concerning molding in the 


the trouble seems to be only with 


mow, 
fodder improperly cured. The southern 
corn which is grown here largely for fod- 


der will spoil even in the bundle if packed 
in the mow before cold weather. 

One large stock grower informs me that 
shredded fodder has taken the place of en- 
silage with him, as he considers it more 
wholesome for all kinds of stock, and there 
is no trouble with injuries to the mouth, as 
often occurs from feeding ary fodder, cut in 
the old way. From testimonials in its fa- 
vor from several extensive farmers, I con- 
sider the shredding as much of an improve- 
ment on other ways of preparing dry fodder 
as cutting was ahead of feeding whole 
stalks. It is eaten eagerly by horses, cat- 
tle and sheep, with practically no waste. 
With the prospect of a shortage in fodder 
of all kinds for the coming winter, the sav- 
ing of fodder prepared in this way will am- 
ply repay for shredding and the extra care 
in curing and storing. 


Popular in Michigan. 
ELIAS F. BROWN. 





About 10 per cent of the farmers living in 
this part of Michigan shred a portion of 
their corn fodder each fall. While a good 
many have lost a good portion of their 
shredded stalks in times past, yet it is these 
eame farmers who are now generally aware 
of the value of shredded corn fodder. It is 
no wonder there is so much contradictory 
evidence concerning the real value of 
shredded fodder when we see so many care- 
less methods in use at shredding time. 

Any farmer who has ever shredded fod- 
der in this vicinity and has been fortunate 
enough to have it keep without molding or 
souring is loud in his recommendation for 
the extension and continuation of the work. 
The great trouble with some séems to be 
the difficulty in keeping it sweet after it is 
once shredded and in the barn. There is 
apparently no trouble when one once fully 
understands the process. I now have 
shredded fodder that was put in my barn 
three years ago this fall. It is just as bright 
and sweet as the day I putit there. It may 
seem strange to some to know that I have 
had none shredded since that time. I have 
had such an abundance of corn fodder and 
clover hay for the past three years, and it 
has been so cheap that I did not think it 
worth the expense and trouble to do so. 
This fall it is different, not only with me, 
but with 75 per cent of all the farmers in 
Hillsdale Co. The clover has gradually 
died out of the meadows and the price of 
all grades of hay is above what it has been 
for a number of years. Thus the farmer 
who has nearly stalks enough to winter his 
stock can have an abundance by using the 
shredder. This will enable us to dispose of 
our surplus hay advantageously. 

I have talked with a good many farmers 
in regard to this and they nearly all speak 
of shredding their corn fodder this fall. The 
only way we farmers can successfully cure 
it if the fall is a wet one is to stack the 
stalks in the bundle during as dry a time 
as we can, making large stacks and good 
ones, then ietting them stand until thor- 
oughly cured, which will not be until after 
cold weather comes. After this shredding 
can be done with safety at any time. We 
salt our fodder as we shred it. I have 
never had any experience in stacking shred- 
ded fodder, as I always put it in the barn 
and on a scaffold if I can. 

One of the greatest things to learn about 
shredded fodder is how to feed it. Farmers 
are sure to waste much valuable feed un- 
less they measure each animal’s feed. 


SHREDDED FODDER 


This throwing in with a scoop regardless of 
individuality cannot be successfully done. 
Some cows, for instance, only require a 
bushel at a feed, others a bushel and a half 
or two bushels. The careless farmers are 
the ones who are condemning the shred- 
ding business. When one expects to shred 
I have found that it is best to tie the bun- 
dles with hay, rye straw or marsh grass, 
something the stock can eat. Tarred string 
or binder twine'collects in the mangers and 
is offensive to the stock. The convenience 
of feeding shredded fodder is beyond dis- 
pute. 


Small Amount of Fodder Shredded. 


FRANK AIKIN, ILLINOIS. 





By careful inquiry, I find that there is 
only about one-third as much fodder 
shredded here as there was four years ago. 
Farmers and dairymen cut their corn now, 
instead of shredding it. One man removed 
a knife or two from his machine, causing 
it to cut the stalks into short bits and not 
shred them. Three other machines were 
used last fall to cut corn, but not to shred 
it. The farmers mostly agree that it does 
not pay. The process costs too much, al- 
though they say it made good feed and did 
not mold in the barn. The owners of ma- 
chines ask 6c per bu. The machine husks 
the corn and carries the cut corn fodder up 
into barn loft. One man stacked the cut 
fodder outdoors and it kept well. The top of 
stack was covered with hay. The farmers 
also say the machines Were too slow. This 
of course makes the cost greater. The ma- 
chines used here will husk and cut the fod- 
der of from 150 to 200 bu of corn in a day. 
Two farmers say that the only advantage 
in using cut or shredded fodder is that the 
manure is then easier to handle. 

Two dairymen in the vicinity liked the 
cut fodder. Both have used the machines 
several years. One dairyman had just 
bought a new machine, which cuts much 
faster than the old kind and is easier to 
feed. The fodder is cut very fine rather 
than shredded. These dairymen also use 
silos, usually putting the cut corn into 
them when it is quite green. Often, how- 
ever, during winter when the fodder is dry 
it is shredded and put into the silo and wa- 
ter added to cause it to heat. This latter 
they leave in only a few days, then feed to 
cows. The dairymen claim this ensilage is 
much cheaper than clover hay, costing 
about one-half as much. Speaking for cen- 
tral Illinois, probably not over 1 per cent of 
fodder is shredded or cut in a machine. 





Shredding Not Common. 





Very little shredding has been done about 
here and personally I know nothing of it. 
I have heard those say who have had ex- 
perience that it is almost impossible to get 
corn in the shock dry enough so _ the 
shredded fodder will not heat and mold if 
stored in quantities for more than a week’s 
feeding.—[Charles L. Hill, Fond du Lac Co, 
Wis. 

Shredded fodder is not practiced at all in 
this vicinity. Many of the farmers make 
no use of fodder for feed, leaving the corn 
standing. Those who do cut it make no 
attempt to shred it. However, so far as I 
can see, there is no reason why the cus- 
tom could not be followed with profit. One 
thing in corn raising that has been found 
successful here is the use of the cleanings 
of the poultry house as top-dressing. When 
each hill of corn is top-dressed with a small 
shovelful of this fertilizer, the yield of fod- 
der is increased to a surprising extent, 
though it is done only to increase the yield 
cf corn.—[J. G. Alshouse, Monroe Co, Pa. 

Not much shredding is done here for sev- 
eral reasons. The machines were very dan- 
gerous when they first came out, two men 
in the county each losing an arm. When 
much shredded fodder was put in one place, 
that is, in mows to a depth of 20 to 25 ft, 
it invariably heated and took fire, result- 
ing in the destruction of the barn. There 
are no shredders here now, and they could 
not get any work if there were, The 





shredded fodder made good feed, but it is 
difficult to handle and the majority of 
farmers declare they would rather sell their 
stock than try to feed the stuff. This is a 
great corn country. The canning factory 
at Atlantic this year used 2000 acres of 
sweet corn, the husks of which were given 
to the farmers. Outside the sweet corn, 
practically no corn is cut. We waste more 
here than they raise in the east.—[W. C. 
Frazier, Cass Co, Ia. 
RI 
Shredding Too Expensive. 


JOHN M. JAMISON, OHIO. 


In the western side of this county, Ross, 
in southern central Ohio, there has been 
s0me husking done by steam power and 
the fodder shredded at the same time. The 
practice came into use when the hay sup- 
ply was very limited, and the mows empty. 
While all the corn is cut and shocked in 
the section where shredding was done, 
probably not 1 per cent was shredded. It 
did not become popular on account of the 
cost. Now that the mows are in the main 
filled with hay, I do not expect to hear 
much about shredded fodder this fall and 
winter. 

It is safe to say that it cannot be too dry 
when shredded for keeping properly in the 
mow or other shelter. It cannot be shredded 
for mow keeping when in fine condition for 
hand husking. When put in the mow it 
should be evenly distributed and tramped 
to insure an even quality when fed out. 
This year fodder will be in unusual abun- 
dance, judging from present prospects, and 
I doubt very much whether any of it will 
be shredded. In the main, it will be hauled 
from the shock in the field and fed out as 
needed in boxes or racks out of doors. An 
eastern man can hardly understand how 
abundant this product is with us or the 
prodigality of the farmers in using it up. 





Protecting Young Trees—Much protec- 
tion against mice and borers can be given 
young fruit trees by wrapping the lower 
part of the trunk with tarred paper, but do 
it as suggested in the illustration. Dig 
away the earth about the tree so the pa- 
per can be put down below the surface. 
Then fold the paper about the trunk ac- 





cording to the diagram at the right, making 
the edges join as do the edges of a stove- 
pipe. This prevents the entrance of insects 
to lay eggs under the bark. When the paper 
is in place, put back the earth about it and 
tie the top of the paper closely to the tree. 


Homemade Hay Baler Wanted—B. S. R. 
of Okla wants plans for a good homemade 
hay baler. If any of the readers of this 
journal have had experience with these, 
please send plans and descriptions for pub- 
lication. 





From 12 years’ residence among the In- 
dians of the west I can testify that they 
are not entirely ignorant as to means 
and methods of raising crops. To cite one 
instance, when they are planting for early 
beans or squashes they hill up the soil in 
a cone shape, with their hoes press down 
on the sunny side nearly to the bottom, 
making a perpendicular wall and a flat bed 
in which they plant the seed. The wall 
protects it from cool winds.—[R. J. Burtt, 
Warren Co, N J, 











Paying for Milk by the Babcock Test. 


N. G. WILLIAMS, VERMONT. 





The Babcock tester shows only the butter 
fat. Butter is not pure butter fat, but con- 
tains more or less casein, water and salt. 
The increase in the amount of marketable 
butter over the butter fat depends largely 
upon the skill of the person manipulating 
the cream, the one who churns, salts and 
works the butter. One person will prepare 
his cream and churn it at a stage of ripe- 
ness when it will churn most thoroughly, so 
that his buttermilk will show a test of not 
more than one-tenth of 1 per cent or 
thereabouts, Such a man at the churn isa 
good operator. A poor operator might leave 
from two to three and even four-tenths of 
1 per cent butter fat in the buttermilk. 

Then when you get the butter onto the 
worker, one man will work it very dry 
and leave but little moisture, comparative- 
ly, in the butter and will have but a small 
quantity of salt, while another person wiil 
work his butter so as to retain as much of 
the water or brine as possible, and thus in- 
crease the weight. One person will leave in 
from 20 to 25 per cent of moisture and make 
his butter appear better than another per- 
son who leaves in 15 pergcent of moisture, 
so that to estimate how much increase 
there would be of marketable butter over 
the test of butter fat depends upon two op- 
erations after the cream has been delivered 
from the separator or creamer. It is gener- 
ally considered that the best average but- 
ter has about 15 per cent more weight 
than would be shown by the test of the 
butter fat, ‘ ; 

In most proprietary creameries it is cus- 
tomary to pay a certain price for the but- 
ter fat, and in a good many instances it is 
no doubt true that the farmer.thinks he is 
getting that price for his butter, but he is 
not. He is only getting that price for his 
butter fat, and the creameries, we think, 
will average to make fully seven pounds 
of butter to six pounds of butter fat. Ex- 
amining a number of reports of surplus of 
creameries as far back as ’96 and ’97 we 
find that the surplus runs from 15 to 20 
per cent. Where the patrons understand it, 
it is all right, but where they are deceived 
it is all wrong. Remember, that under the 
co-operative plan, in figuring up at the end 
of the month what each one is entitled to, 
he gets his proportion of the merchantable 
butter, or, which is more simple, they take 
the whole amount received for butter dur- 
ing that moath and divide it pro rata 
among those who have furnished the cream, 

Killing Lice on Farm Stock—Rub the 
fryings from salt meat along the back bone 
and about the head of the animals troubled 
with lice. If this is repeated a few times, 
they will be killed. There is no danger 
from using this and as every farm has plen- 
ty of salt meat, the remedy is not expen- 
sive. I use this for horses and cattle. For 
hogs, I make a strong soap suds and wash 
them with it. It keeps them very healthy. 
[H. Manzey, Indiana. 


Some Sheep on Every Farm—Sheep hus- 
bandry has been too much neglected. In my 
opinion it offers as many inducements as 
any other branch of stock raising. I would 
not advise farmers to devote all of their 
resources to sheep, or to any other branch 
of farming. I think diversified farming the 


safest for the average farmer. There 
ought to be a few sheep on every 
farm. Let them run_ with the cat- 


tle in summer, and in winter put them in a 
well-ventilated building. For this section 
I would recommend grades, Cotswold and 
Shropshire, for both wool and mutton. Do 
not shear until the cold weather is over, 
about the middle of May, and if there comes 
a rain a few days after shearing see that 
the sheep are housed. To control ticks, use 
in the fall when the sheep come to the barn 
a good sprinkle of insect powder, about one 
cunce to a sheep, shaking well through the 
wool, Feed in winter good, well-cured clover 
hay, and about two quarts of turnips a day 






LIVE STOCK AND 


to a sheep, and at lambing time feed a good 


mash of shorts in addition.—[Jonathan 
Benn, Aroostook Co, Me, in Agri Board 
Bulletin. 





A Dog-Proof Barbed-Wire Fence—The 
owner of two large sheep farms in New 
England has recently described the miles of 
dog-proof, barbed-wire sheep fences that 
inclose his farms. As dogs are the bane 


“— 





of sheep keeping in all parts of the coun- 
try, a diagram of his fence, given here- 
with, will be of wide interest. Cedar posts 
about four inches in diameter are driven 
into the ground 8 ft apart and seven 
strands of barbed wire are stretched and 


stapled to them, as shown in the cut. The 
lowest wire is close to the ground. The 
second wire is 4 in above the lowest. The 
third is 5 in farther up the post, the 


next 6 in higher, while the fifth goes up 
another 6 in. The sixth strand is located 
8 in above the fifth, wnile 8 in farther up 
is a rail to steady the fence. Eight inches 
above the rail is the seventh wire, which 
effectually prevents dogs from leaping over 
the rail. 


Good Food for Pigs—A growing hog must 
have food that will promote growth. Milk, 
shorts, clover, peas, oats and a small al- 
lowance of corn will be found very satis- 
factory. 


Indigestion—D. L. (N Y) had a calf 
which seemed well at night. In the morn- 
ing it was stiff, swollen on each side of the 
neck, and bloated. It died in a few hours. 
This trouble was caused from indigestion. 
The treatment would have been to give a 
pint of raw linseed oil at a dose. Also to 
give 1 oz aromatic spirits of ammonia in a 
pint of cold water at a dose every hour until 
better. 


Dislocation of Stifle Joint—H, P. B. has 
wu 38-year-old colt whose stifle slips out at 
each step. This trouble is caused by a re- 
iaxed condition of the muscles attached to 
the stifle bone. Rub the joint and muscles 
above it well once a day with compound 
soap liniment. As the muscles grow 


stronger the trouble will disappear. 


ORE BUTTER.. 


and better butter is whatevery cow 
owner desires. Thisdemandssome- 











pyhave it 


| Aquatic Cream Separator. 


Centrifugal Separators cost too much money and 

require too much machinery. This costs less than 
the interest on the money and is better. Sepa- 
rates closely and leaves the cream in the best 
condition. Made in 4 sizes, from 1 to 15 cows, 














AGENTS | WANTED E) EVERYWHERE. 


at once for specia’ 
AQUATIC CREAM SEPARATOR co. 
169 Factory Sqr. Watertown, N.¥e 
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The Cowy Odor 


which is so prominent in 
much of the dairy butter, 
and which is so offensive 
to many people is the re- 
sult of dirt; real fine dirt 
that can’t be strained out. 
The Little Giant Sepa- 
rator takes out all the 
dirt, produces a_ perfect 
flavor and greatly increases 
the product. t is the 
safest, easiest cleaned, and 
requires less repairs than any small separa- 
tor made. Send for Catalogue No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., P. M. SHARPLES, 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, West Chester, Pa. 
U. s. A. 


ei CONVEX 
DISHORNER 


is made on a different, better,and more 
scientific principle than any other horn- 
cutting machine. It is simpler, strong- 
er, cheaper rj easier to operate, cuts 
closer and more smoothly, more 
humane. The only dishorner 
that cuts ali kinds, shapes, 
and sizes of horns without 
crushing or pulling them apart. Write at once 
for illustrated book on dishorning—free. 


WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Box 69, Christiana,Pa, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governin 
Outdoor Art; with sundry Suggestions _ the 
mae in the Commoner rroblems of Gar- 

ening. 
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Rv F. A. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. he treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. The author possesses 
the rare art of condensation in a high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, all mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The principles here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad application that 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professional landacape gardeners, owners ‘of home 
grounds, suburban resi — park and cemetery super- 
intendents, teachers; but also to architects, landscape 
painters, {i and art lovers and students in 


general. Profusely Mlustrated, 12mo, 150 pp., cloth, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 





SHEPHERD 5 MANUAL 


By HENRY STEWART. It is so plain thata Spemer or 

farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn h 

to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may gather many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
jett, as well as the methods of management called for 
under our circumstances, are bere gathered, Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 83L¢6 


Catalogue Free of this and many othep. publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 
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I, Dairymen, Don’t You Know 


That you are losing cream and doing work 
That might be saved if you were using the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


It has been proved often thatit not only 


SKIMS THE CLEANEST, 


but is the Easiest to Operate and Clean, therefore 


IS THE BEST TO BUY. 





Write for our free illustrated catalogues for full information. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Carrying Eggs Safely. 


When a basket of eggs is to be carried 
over a rough road, either the horse must be 
made to walk all the way, or broken eggs 
be carried back. Saw off the bottom of an 








CARRIER FOR EGG CASE. 


empty grocery box and mount it above its 
cover by four small springs from the up- 
holsterer’s, or from a worn-out chair or 
couch. Set the basket of eggs in this, and 
it will ride safely over rough roads with 
the horse at a trot. 


Swedish Ducks. 


T. F. JAGER, LEBANON CO, PA. 








The Blue Swedish ducks originated in the 
extreme northern part of Europe, and it is 
claimed are a cross of the common German 
farm duck and the Rouen, having received 
additional blood from the wild blue teal. 

They are very hardy, can stand any cli- 
mate and produce eggs on almost nothing. 
They equal at least, if not surpass the 
famed prolific Indian Runners as layers. 
This is the case with us anyway. Their 
young are hardy from the start and seem 
to thrive even under bad conditions. They 
will live under mistreatment when Pekins 
will get cramps or rheumatism, 

As to size they fully equal any Pekin. or 
Aylesbury that ever lived, ana the meat, 
having teal and Rouen blood, is surpass- 
ingly tender and well flavored; no stringy, 
oily meat like fattened Pekin ducklings. 
Their delicately blue plumage is nicely set 
off with a pure white bib, and I know there 
is no prettier duck anywhere. 





Progressive Poultry Tests—The houses 
at the Maine exper farm have been provid- 
ed with registered hens’ nests, which ena- 
“bles the attendant to keep a complete rec- 
ord of the eggs laid by each hen. The best 
hens will be selected and their eggs used 
for hatching purposes. The old idea as to 
the influence of the shape of eggs in de- 
termining the sex has been tested with no 
definite results. Experiments on flocks of 
different sizes of from 15 to 30, resulted in 
the conclusion that the largest product of 
eggs was secured from the smallest pens, 
but considering the cost of handling and 
cost of coops the most profitable size of 
flock is 20 hens. 


Cost of Raising a broiler 2% lbs weight 
eught not to be over 25c on the farm, There 
is room enough for profit for the grower 
who knows how to get a good hatch and 
keep them alive. 





Fall Coop for Chickens—A well-ventilat- 
ed coop is needed for chickens in the fafl. 
They should also have a chance to roost, as 
crowding tagether in their own droppings is 








CHEAP PORTABLE COOP. 


not healthful. The coop shown in the cut 
fulfills both requirements, and is very con- 
venient and easily made. The wire netting 
at the bottom on each side is 6in wide, this 
being the narrowest width of the netting 
that is sold. 


POULTRY—FRUITS 
HORTICULTURE. 





Best Cold Storage Temperatures. 
PROF E. E. FAVILLE. 





Beginning with rlums, those varieties 
that are more firm, not so juicy to begin 
with, and ripen slowly, are the ones that 
keep the best. The most desirable tempera- 
ture for the plums is 34 degrees. They will 
keep well for two or three weeks, and then 
they begin to decay. They seem to deterior- 
ate about the stone and go very quickly, so 
that two or three weeks is as long as they 
should be kept in cold storage. The main 
object in storing fruit of this character is 
simply to store them long enough to avoid 
gluts in the market, and to that end only 
can cold storage be used in storing plums, 
peaches, cherries, ctc. Peaches do best at 
a temperature of about 38 degrees. There 


is no fruit more tender and that should be 
more carefully handled than the peach. 
The temperature for pears is from 38 to 40 
degrees for fall and from 34 to 35 degrees 
The varieties which have 
The Vicar of 


for winter pears, 
large cores seem to keep best. 








thousand barrel lots, I found in many places 
that the green or light-colored apples scald- 
ed worse than those of a high color. 

In this whole question of cold storage I 
am quite well aware that many of you are 
skeptical on the point of marketing with 
cold storage companies. A very good friend 
of mine upon my asking what he thought of 
them, replied that the position of a commis- 
sion man was not an enviable one, but 
they can’t show in the same class with 
some cold storage men, Perhaps there is 
something in that, but cold storage com- 
vanies who are endeavoring at the present 
time to store fruit for profit to themselves 
are exceedingly anxious, if they are honest 
and are doing it on a large scale, to store 
fruit in the very best possible manner, and 
are studying conditions, endeavoring to 
improve them wherever possible. These 
cold storage houses have their packers, who 
will repack the fruit for you if you wish it 
at a nominal cost. But if I were going to 
ship several carloads of fruit to a cold 
storage firm, I would buy a ticket and go 
with the fruit and see that it was properly 
stored and taken care of. I would watch it 
from the time it left my orchard until it was 
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SWEDISH DUCKS 


Wakefield and Winter Nellis keep in very 
good condition for two to three months. 
There is a tendency in pears to decay about 
the core while the outside may look well, 

With most varieties of apples, the tem- 
perature should be kept as nearly as pos- 
sible at 32 degrees in a dry atmosphere; 
that is, an atmosphere that is not moist 
enough to aid fungous growth. Some vari- 
eties cannot be submitted to so low a tem- 
perature, and it is still an experiment as 


to just the exact temperature for the 
different. varieties. Jonathans, for in- 
stance, if stored in a tempera- 


ture of 32 degrees, in nearly every case 
have tended to produce what is known as 
scald. In picking apples for cold storage. 
those fruits keep the best that are not 
too ripe—they should be just a trifle green. 
Use only perfect fruit, sorted properly, 
graded well and packed carefully. 

Now in regard to the scald question. I 
am led to believe that the scald on apples in 
cold storage may be due to several con- 
ditions. Seasons may have something to 
do with it. Apples will scald more in one 
season than in another. A hot period dur- 
ing the picking season is apt to be disas- 
trous. The cooler the weather at the time 
of picking, the better. I think, too, that in 
putting the fruit -n cold storage, the con- 
densation of moisture by the rapid reduc- 
tion of the temperature has something to do 
with it. Another point is the difference in 
varieties. Last year in looking over a 
large number of apples that had scalded, 
when they had been stored in hundred and 





properly stored in proper compartments at 
the proper temperature. 





Fall Planting of Fruit Trees. 


8S. H. LINTON, MISSOURI, 





The mere fact of one failure in fall plant- 
ing is not conclusive. One experiment 
does not meet’all the conditions. In hand- 
ling nursery stock in the fall there are ob- 
ligations resting upon the nurseryman in 
digging, packing and shipping. After one 
or two killing frosts the vegetable kingdom 
sinks into a sound sleep or dormant condi- 
tion and at this time a tree or plant may be 
dug and moved with impunity. Nine sea- 
sons out of ten the ground is in better con- 
dition for digging trees in the nursery, and 
in better condition for planting in the or- 
chard in the fall than spring. The cut roots 
have ample time to callous in fall planting 
and are ready to start the feeding root- 
lets at the first approach of spring. The 
planter has first choice in the fall of that 
year’s growth in the nursery, the nursery- 
man has more time to give to the selection 
and to advise with the customer in the fall. 
The orchardist has plenty of time to go 
after the nursery stock, and better roads in 
going, ample time for planting and to give 
in after care, 

For fall planting, 


dig the holes large 


enough to receive the roots in a natural po- 
sition, and with apples, deep enough to sei 
inches deeper than 
Peach, 


the trees one or two 
they stood in the nursery rows. 














Apple Prices for Five Years.in the English [arkets. 


The figures here presented afford a correct idea of the range of prices paid for 
sound No 1 American and Canadian apples marketed in, Liverpool during the past 


five seasons. 


The quotations apply to Baldwins as a standard, and the origin of the 
fruit shipped is indicated in the three columns, 


The figures show the lowest and 


highest prices received in the months named, and it should be remembered that at 
the same time large quantities of inferior to common stock, and such as was poorly 


packed, went at materially lower figures, according to condition. 


Our table is com- 


piled from a statement just published by Woodall & Co, prominent dealers in Amer- 


ican and Canadian apples at Liverpool. 
—_— - October 
Seas’n Canada WN York 
1898-9 $4.08@4.32 $3.96@4.56 $4.80 








* 
Maine 


1897-8 552 — 3.60@5.04 os 4.80a5.52 432 
1896-7 2.28@2.52 2.04@2.16 

189§-6 4.08a4.20 3.60(;@4.08 _— 

1894-5 3.36@3.48 3.00@3.60 


cherry and pear should be placed sufficient- 
ity deep so that the budded juncttre is three 
or four inches under ground, When ready to 
place the tree in the hole. remove all mu- 
tilated roots’ to sound healthy wood, cut- 
ting from the under side up and out. Place 
the tree in position with the stalk leaning 
slightly to the south and west. First 
sprinkle well-pulverized soil on and through 
the roots, working the fine dirt into the 
forks and crown of the roots with the fin- 
gers, until they are covered. If the ground 
is dry, pour in a half pail of water and 
when this has been absorbed conclude the 
filling, tramping or firming the dirt so as to 
leave no air spaces about the roots, 

Pile the soil up around the base of the 
tree 10 or 15 inches above the surface, tamp 
solid and round cff. Protect the_ trees 
against rats, mice and rabbits by leaving 
the soil in this condition until spring. After 
all danger of hard freezing has passed, level 
the ground around the trees, 


Asparagus Seedlings. 
8S. E. WILCOX, OHIO. 





I believe I have a good method of prevent- 
ing the growth of asparagus seedlings, Re- 
move from the bed all roots of plants as 
soon as incipient seed buds appear upon the 
stalks. The seed is scattered from the pret- 
ty red globes borne by the female plants. 
Eradicate these female plants and allow 
no seed to mature, and there will be no 
seedlings. 

It requires a longer time and a differen? 
process to arrive at the same result in an 
old bed where the roots have _ spread 
throughout the soil. The-roots of the seed- 
bearing or female plants cannot be removed 
without seriously disturbing the other roots 
and injuring their productive power. In 
an old, well-established bed, cut the seed 
stalks two inches below the surface as 
scon as the seed buds appear. The foliage 
end leaves of plants are their lungs. Per- 
sistently deprive them of these, and they 
become seriously crippled or die. The re- 
peated cutting of asparagus seed stalks so 
weakens their roots that in time they cease 
to send up these stalks, I began this pro- 
cess about three years ago, in a bed at 
least 30 years old. When I commenced, 
probably half of the plants in the bed were 
females. Last year I found not more than 
three or four. This season I hope and con- 
fidently expect there will be none, as they 
have entirely disappeared from a clump 
apart from the bed, 





Borers in Apple Trees—If the trees have 
already been infested the borers must be 
taken out with a sharp knife or killed in 
their holes by inserting a sharp wire. After 
the trees have been freed from them, pre- 
vent their further attacks by scrubbing the 
trunks once or twice a year with strong 
soap suds, If the trunks are covered with 
rough bark, remove this by scraping. It 
is very difficult to rid an orchard of borers 
after they are once established, 


Among Blackberries, the Eldorado has 
proved itself a remarkably reliable sort. 


While the canes are not as upright, they do 
not sprawl like Agawam. Kittatinny, if en- 
tirely hardy, would have retained its place 
at the head. 
through all the fall months. 

odds the poorest blackberry 


It has a habit of bearing 
Erie is by all 
that I ever 


¢ December 
Canada WN York 
— $4.52@4.92 $4.08@4.44 $3.96@ 4.56 $4.69@5.04 $3.84@4.20 $5.52@5.76 _ 


1.92@2.04 2.16a2.40 1.68@2.04 1.92@2.28 3.12@3.48 2.76@3.36 








—~ ,;-—-February—— 
Maine Canada Maine 


-——-April 
Canada Maine 


- 4.56 @5.16 5.52@6.00 => 
2.28@3.60 2.16@3.36 


4.20@4.68 3.60@3.84 3.72@3.84 4.3245.28 34824.08 5.400552 — 
3.12@3.36 3.48@3.84 3.12@3.36 3.00@3.36 4.32@4.56 3.36@3.84 5.28@6.00 4.56@5.16 


planted. It is difficult to eradicate it from 
the ground. Both of the Wilsons are ten- 
der; and the same is true of Minnewaski. 
Agawam is one of the sweetest and most 
delicious of all the berries. Snyder has a 
hard core, and without abundant rains is 
hard and small. It has filled the bill, how- 
ever, as a market fruit because it has been 
entirely hardy, while the canes are models 
of growth.—[E. P. Powell, New York. 





Box Hives Are Not Practicable—sS. K.: 
A box hive (as the words indicate) is sim- 
ply a box nailed together. When bees are 
put into it, they attach their combs to the 
underside of the top of the box. The hive 
can never be opened nor the bees exam- 
ined. Such a hive is not practical. I would 
suggest to all beginners in bee culture, be- 
fore buying hives, to settle on one style of 
hive which they think is best suited to their 
location and climate, and not to have two 
or three different sizes. It is a great con- 
venience to have just one kind of hive, then 
all the furniture and fixtures will be inter- 
changeable throughout the apiary.—[F. G. 
Herman, 


Bran for Cabbage Worms—Sprinkling a 
little bran over the heads of cabbage is said 
to prevent the attacks of worms. Besides 
being a worm destroyer the bran is a good 
fertilizer.—[P. H. J., Michigan. 

New Hampshire Potatoes—The crop 
outlook for northern New Hampshire is the 
best in years.—[Clement & Bray, Warren. 


The Hen’s Friend 


That’s what the Wesster & Han- 
num BONE CUTTER is properi 
called, but it is the owner’s friend, 
too. It is the lightest running bone 
cutter on the market, and requires 
but one hand to operate, being abso- 
lutely self-feeding and self-regulating. 
Received only award at World’s 
Fair,Chicago. Stearns Clover Cutters 
and Grit Crushers excel all others. 

Booklet telling all about poultry and 
how to make it pay, FREE. 


E.C. STEARNS & CO., Box 35 Syracuse, N. Y. 


FREe ILLUSTRATED 


CATA Loc U E Choice 


werereensShrubs,Fruit and other Trees, Roses, Water 
lies, etc. Prices low. We also lay out grounds woen de- 
sired. E. S. PETERSON & SONS, Box 10, Moutrose,N.Y. 

150 acres. Address The Geo Sweet 


TREES Nursery Co., Box i725, Dansville: NOY. 
PALMETTO ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 


$2.25 per 1000. California Privett,shade, fruit and nut trees. 
SAMUEL C. DeCUU, Moorestown, N. J 

















Fall catalog free. Established 1869. Over 





FRUITS AND’ VEGETABLES 








Eureka Harness Oil is the best 
preservative of new leather 
and the best renovator of old 
leather. It oils, softens, black- 
ens and protects. Use 


Eureka 


Harness Oil 


on your best harness, your old har- 

ness, and your carriage top, and they 

will not only look better but wear 

longer. Sold everywherein cans—all 

sizes from half pints to five gallons, 
Made by STANDARD OLL CO. 
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— ABIGCUT 


For the month of September only we will sell 


SHERIDAN’S 


Condition Powder 


at the extremely low price of 117 cents per pack- 
age; 75 cents per 2-lb. can—the regular 
price being -26 cents per package 
and $1.00 per 2-lb. can. 
Our Immense Illustrated Catalogue Free 
if you will mention where you saw this “ad.” 


EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY CO, 
W. V. RUSS, Prop., 28 Vesey St., New York City. 


RGHARD PROFIT 


Srna product’ Chder for 
tnstance. rR = t- 
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Made in vai sizes; hand and power, 
Get our ogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 


3MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE NEW ECC FARM. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit b 
20th Century.Methods. of 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Basiness Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fowls, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted great poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the —-_ * He compares the best locations for the 
businegs. Tells how to build the houses for layers, breeders, 
sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony system, the yard 
system, and other methods. How to feed and manage. 

ow to breed and select. Choice of breeds and cros-es. 
Management for mild or gevere climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive an 
growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how to insure 

rowth and fertilitv. Various styles of incubators and 

rooders are described, and their meritscompared. Di- 
rections for an incubator cellar. Best methods of heating 
and ventilating brooders. 

This is an entirely new work containing the author’s 
ripest experience. 

he remarkable new labor-saving devices alone render 
it an epoch-making book. 

Size, 12mo, or 54% x7% inches; 331 es; 140 original 
illustrations; bound in cloth and boards-illuminated with 
gold. Price, $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York. Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


















prices. 


- The October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s latest and best production. 
the introducers and can furnish first-class stock at lowest 
We have 500 acres in nurser 
fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs an 
fact anything you can ask for. Catalogue, with colored plate 
picture of October Purple Plum, free. 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Box 4, New Canaan, Conn. 


We are 


stock—shade trees, 
small fruit plants, in 


Write to-day. 
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45 Years. 44 Greenhouses. 1000 Acres. 








THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Leading American Nurserymen, offer one of the most complete assortments of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS, ete 













Correspondence Solicited. Catalog Free. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York. and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1899. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dellars year; Fifty Cents 
fur six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. Or Wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 00, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 10; Feb. ‘00, to February 1, 1900 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontin uances— Responsible sabseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publisbers are noti- 
fleci by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
@uother year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue iv. 

Change in Addrese—When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address, 

Canvassers Wanted tu every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptious. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ I-:- 
change advertising rates, see that departineni. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 884d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postofiice or express 
money orders, or regisiered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $).00. Mones orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
A two-ceut Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Liomestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
$2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


lt is the intention of the publishersof this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time give our persona] attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 

















The farmer's duty as a citizen is briefly 
but forcibly touched upon in our grange de- 
partment this week. There is food for solid 
thought in every line of what is said, 
which applies as fully to the middle states 
as to New England. In these days 
of increasing competition and industrial 
revolution, the social problems of rural life 
are quite as important and pressing as 
those pertaining to the urban population. 

I 

The farmers’ national congress at Boston 
will be the feature of next week in the ag- 
ricultural world. The program is an inter- 
esting one, but comparatively tame, as it 
avoids the economic questions of the day 
upon which farmers so much desire light. 
So far as we can judge, the congress will 
carefully avoid any reference to the vast, 
complicated and important agricultural 
questions growing out of the Spanish war. 

sienna cinta 

“The new federal bankruptcy law enables 
anyone to discharge his debts and start 
anew without any obligations,” saida prom- 
inent lawyer. And he added, “‘When the 

- public realize how liberal the law is, and 
how inexpensive its application, there will 
be such a clearing up of old debts as this 
country never saw.” In view of these con- 
ditions, our lawyer's article on the new 
bankruptcy law, which will be a feature of 
our issue next week, will arouse keen inter- 
est. Our views as to bankruptcy and 
farmers were editorially given in American 
Agriculturist Sept 9. 


a 


An attractive feature of farm life in some 
of the beautiful rural districts of western 
New Jersey is the free mail delivery. The 
postman brings the mail once or twice a 
day, sells stamps and takes whatever mail 
matter is to be posted. Here in certain large 


EDITORIAL 


towns the usual rule is reversed, as the 
townspeople are obliged to go to the post- 
office for their mail, while the farmers have 
the mail brought to their door. This mail 
service gives great satisfaction, although 
the townspeople are often disposed to grum- 
ble a little at the advantage enjoyed by the 
farmers. 
ee ae 

Government paternalism is not a wise 
proposition taken in its entirety. Yet at 
times proper encouragement somewhat 
along this line may prove permanently 
helpful to great industries. Something might 
be done to make it easier for shippers of 
perishable produce to secure at all times 
ample cold storage facilities on ocean 
steamers. Canada has taken this up in 
earnest, and due to this as well as to 
splendid quality of product, her exports of 
butter and cheese are enormously greater 
than our own. The trade press says the 
South African government is aiding the ex- 
tensicn of the cold storage system, both on 
land and sea, affording a stimulant to the 
export movement of fresh food products. 
About half of England’s enormous yearly 
food imports is made up of the class re- 
quiring cold storage accommodation, Our 
ocean shipping companies, our exporters, 
and tle department at Washington in their 
endeavors to build up foreign business in 
farm produce must keep this fact in mind. 

celiiaaitticaliateceats 

When the strong position of the cigar leaf 
tobacco crop was pointed out in these col- 
umns more than a year ago, certain jour- 
nals published in the interest of cigar man- 
ufacturers tried to raise the laugh at our 
igures. Last fall, the same journals again 
seriously criticised our statement of the sit- 
uation. Ordinarily, we pay no attention to 
such criticism, but it is perhaps proper to 
remark that the present strong condition 
of the market for domestic cigar leaf to- 
bacco more than substantiates our position. 
The packers and dealers who are so 
anxious to buy desirable qualities of ’98 
and ’99 dcmestic cigar leaf know their busi- 
ness and are evidently wise in their action. 
While the grower is king for the moment, 
we caution him against taking the specula- 
tor’s risk. Any farmer who refuses a good 
fair price for any crop thereby assumes the 
speculator’s risk and if subsequently he is 
forced to sell at a less price, he should 
pocket his loss with the speculator’s phil- 
osophy, while on the other hand if he gets 
a still higher price he should be equally 
philosophical. While American Agricul- 
turist’s reports on tobacco, as upon other 
crops, have thus again proven to be 
absolutely correct, no one can exactly 


fcretell the course of prices and each 
farmer must decide for himself, ac- 
cording to his own circumstances, 


whether to accept or reject a given offer. 
Every year we see repeated evidences of 
the fact that, however accurately we may 
report the condition of crops or the extent 
of the supply of any commodity, the fac- 
tors governing the demand for it are so 
various as to cause apparently unexpected 
fluctuations in prices from time to time, 
The opposition becomes more and more 
bitter on the part of the steam railways 
against allowing electric railways and <rol- 
ley railroads to carry freight. But this 
must come. The trolley roads in many 
cases can carry freight at night or dur- 
ing the early morning hours when their 
entire piant would otherwise be idle. Reach- 
ing into the country from the cities as they 
do, 10, 20 and 30 miles, the trolley reads 
should be able to take produce from the 
farm to the city market at only a fracticn 
of what it costs the farmer to haul the 
same by wagon. One of the great injustices 
in modern transportation is the exorbi- 
tant freight rate on short distances. Farm- 
ere do not ship by rail from 10 to 30 miles 
into their local markets because, all things 
considered, it is cheaper for them to deliver 
their goods on their own vehicles. But the 
electric railway ought to be able to haul 








short distances for a half or a third the 


tariff usually charged by the steam rail- 
roads. The railroads know this, and that is 
just why they oppose granting freight fran- 
chises to the trolley. But the farmers and 
others interested will not submit to this dis-~ 
tinction. It is only a question of time be- 
fore the trolley will be allowed to carry 
freight as well as passengers. And perhaps 
it is only a question of a few years before 
the whole matter of short-distance freight 
will be again revolutionized by the auto- 
mobile. A wagon or truck producing in it- 
self the power to go, independent of any 
track, may yet threaten the trolley with a 
nm:cre serious competition than the trolley 
now threatens the sfeam railroads. Mean- 
while, however, it is the duty of farmers 
to see that they get afl the benefits they 
are entitled to from the trolley. This is a 
comparatively new matter among farmers, 
but it is of growing importance, and it is 
none too soon for the grange and other 
farmers’ organizations to take it up. 
Sn ee 

More than one revolution in the money 
market has come about. The financial press 
is jubilant because New York rather than 
London now seems to dictate the rates for 
money in the commercial world. The lately 
increased local demand for money at New 
York has led to some apprehension as to the 
power of the east to furnishits usualautumn 
supply of capital with which to “‘move the 
crops.””’ But the east will not be called 
upon for such capital this fall as much as 
in former years. Western banks are full 
of money and express a confidence in their 
ability to ‘“‘move the crops” without calling 
upon the east for loans. Indeed, Chicago 
banks have been lending their surplus in 
New York city temporarily—for~-the first 
time in history. The mighty west already 
possesses wealth in money and credits, as 
well as in her unrivalled and as yet but 
partly developed resources. The western 
farmers are sharing in these improved con- 
ditions, and are less dependent upon east- 
ern loan companies. 


————— 
The rural schools should receive still 
more attention than has been given them 


in the rast. This has been the attitude of 
American Agriculturist for years, and our 
readers are familiar with our efforts along 
this line. The national educational asso- 
ciation has expressed its appreciation of 
these efforts, and Secretary Shepard 
writes: “I think all of the executive com- 
mittee of the N E A are in sympathy with 
your attitude as to the rural schools.” This 
matter received much consideration during 
the recent great convention of the N E A 
at Los Angeles, and it will receive . still 
larger attention before the same body next 
year. 
——$—$—— 

Interest in corn shredding is so great at 
this time of year that we print in this issue 
a page symposium of experience along this 
line, well worth reading. 


Poultry Points. 
BURR EKNAPP. 








Some of the best males for crossing pur- 
poses are found among the culls of breed- 
ers. Birds not fit for the show room are 
often especially suitable for this purpose 
and can be bought almost at the price of 
market poultry. 

One of the best crops to grow for chick- 
ens in winter is the turnip. Fowls like 
them either boiled or raw. When boiled 
soft and mixed with other food, such as 
bran and corn meal, they make one of the 
best morning rations. 

A fortune is waiting for the breeder who 
can produce a fowl that will lay as many 
egés as the best strains of Leghorns, these 
eges a size larger and dark brown or heav- 
ily tinted. 





Wisconsin’s Good Cranberry Crop is two- 
thirds gathered and early estimates are 
being fully realized as to quantity and 
quality. : 








Limiting Middlemen’s Tolls. 





The question of the commission and other 
charges exacted by middlemen in handling 
grain is much less complicated than is the 
case in perishable farm produce, such as 
fresh fruits and vegetables, as shown in 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Fortified with in- 
formation relative to marketing afforded by 
studying our columns, and furthermore 
with the rate of freight from shipping point, 
which can always be obtained for the ask- 
ing, the farmer is in a position to know just 
about how much the country buyer can af- 
ford to offer. If he thinks there is not suffi- 
cient competition among bidders for his 
goods he can do his own shipping to a reli- 
able commission merchant, according to 
methods in vogue, as have been described in 
our columns from time to time. This plan of 
a guaranteed freight rate, engaging and 
loading your own car, and shipping on your 
own account, has never been very popular 
in spite of the efforts by a few reputable 
concerns connected with the produce ex- 
changes to make it so. 

The process of dealing direct with a re- 
ceiving house on the Chicago board of trade 
is not complicated, yet for various reasons 
most farmers prefer to dispose of their 
grain through routine channels. They act 
on the presumption that with two or more 
buyers at a country shipping point of any 
size, competition for business between these 
must be sufficient to result in bids fairly 
close to the market. This notwithstanding 
the fact that these middlemen expect to se- 
eure a margin of profit, a part of which the 
well posted and experienced “direct ship- 
per’ saves to himself. The national ass’n 
of country grain dealers some time ago 
passed resotutions looking toward the pun- 
ishment of any commission house receiv- 
ing consignments direct from farmers, 
American Agriculturist at the time com- 
mented upon this impertinence. More or 
less business of this character is done every 
month in the year. 

Right here, however, another element of 
no mean pretentions enters into the situa- 
tion. The big elevator concerns at Chicago 
and other primary’ points such as Toledo 
have their agents at nearly every railway 
junction in the grain belt, bidding for farm- 
ers’ grain, directly against the efforts of 
the country shippers and middlemen to se- 
cure the business. The first named contend 
they eliminate one toll between the farmer 
and the consumer, and pay more than the 
country buyer can afford to do, or else 
force him to advance his bid. All this re- 
sults in fairly good competition among buy- 
ers of grain. We are not sponsors for the 
big warehousemen, and in fact have always 
taken the position that undue concentration 
of capital, lessening the competition at dis- 
tributing centers is detrimental to the 
farmers’ interests. We here simply record 
the potential factors in securing to the 
farmer all there is in the market. A suc- 
cessful grain grower is he who keeps thor- 
oughly posted on all-around conditions, viz, 
methods and cost of distribution as well as 
production. 


or 


Moderate’ Yield of Clover Seed. 





The crop of clover seed in the heavy pro- 
ducing states is quite uneven. Compara- 
tively little new seed has appeared, al- 
though receipts at leading points, such as 
Toledo and Chicago, are increasing. But 
the opinion of the trade as a whole is for 
supplies anything but burdensome, and 
prices have recently hardened somewhat. 
In some of the leading counties the crop is 
turning out better than expected, yet as a 
whole advices received to the present time 
indicate only a moderate yield. 

As shown in our report of the hay crop, 
recentiy published, and in the government 
bulletins, the winter of ’98-’99 proved a se- 
vere one in clover fields, and this has had 
its effect on the crop of seed secured this 
fall. The acreage finally harvested is 
and the condition 


Smaller than a year ago, 
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not brilliant. The Sept government crop 
report says the reduction of acreage is es- 
timated at 23 per cent in Ky, 7 in O, 33 in 
Mich, #4 in Ind, 30 in Ill, 18 in Wis, 45 in Ia, 
and 26 in Mo, placing the condition in the 
leading states rather low. The movement 
of timothy seed toward the leading markets 
is liberal, indicating considerable reserves 
in the country. The high prices secured for 
choice timothy hay compared with a year 
ago induce many farmers to sell their pro- 
duct whole rather than thresh it for the 
seed. 





The Foreign Movement of Breadstuffs 
is liberal in the aggregate, but so far as 
money value is concerned is running behind 
last year, due partly to higher prices then 
ruling. Our exports of wheat are 10,000,000 
bu short for eight months, but this is large- 
ly made up through increased foreign trade 
in flour. Official figures follow: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 








Aug 78 mos aes ue 
lon 1898 1899 % 
Wheat, bu, 10," 7,162 11,092,339 70. 682,775 P= 
Total value, 510, "433 © $8,541,051 53,2 13.637 $81,092,251 
Av value, 74.1le Ti.0e 75.3¢ 1¢0.2c 
Wh’ t flour, ’bbls, 1,562,492 1,159,346 12,298,286 9,749,252 
Total value, 25.780, 776 «95,081,857 $46,877,633 $44, 326. 813 
Corn, bu, 22,330,119 12,308,682 129,640.808 23,050 
Total value, $8, - "301 $4,680,195 $52,536,014 
Av value, 8 6c 38.0'¢ #0 5c 3.$ 
Cornmeal, bbls, are 941 65.032 518,266 7M 
Total value, $250,097 $137.494 $1,189,350 151, ! 
Oats, bu, 5,853,134 3.019,468 23,443,856 39,825,042 
Total valne, $1,711,206 $958,844 $7,646,256 $12,964,617 
Oatmeal, lbs, 4,850,022 2,857,098 34,561,209 55,851,778 
Totai value, $12' 916 #60,437 $817.403 $1,163,572 
Rye, bu, 386.648 813,229 4,198,250 10,806,8'4 
Total value, $220,960 $418.140 $2.675.373 $6,421,776 
Barley, bu, 2,811,461 52,769 5,105,509 3,318,884 
Total value, $1,377,663 $31,311 $2,628,476 $1,605,172 








Total, $25,580,352 $19,909,329 $167 ,644,142 #202,727,729 





New Buckwheat Moves Slowly—Consid- 
erable interest is being shown just now in 
the buckwheat situation. The new crop has 
scarcely begun to move in earnest and 
there is inquiry for it at all leading dis- 
tributing centers. As for crop conditions, 
the acreage was apparently a full one in 
such leading states as Pa, N Y, Wis, Mich, 
Ind, etc, but crop has not done well in the 
two leading states first named, condition 
deteriorating the month previous to har- 
vest, while elsewhere it has just about held 
its own. It is believed considerable short- 
age will be realized. With seasonable 
weather during October there should be a 
quick outlet for all buckwheat offered. 





Splendid Provision Exports—Official fig- 


ures show an increase for the month of Aug | 


and for eight months compared with ’98, as 
shown in the subjoined table. The totals 
include live cattle, of which we shipped 
abroad 225,816 head in ’99, against 258,570 in 
98. Butter exports show gratifying and 
marked increase over last year, but our for- 
eign trade in cheese is not what it should be. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 





Aug. -8 mos end’d Aug~ 
1899 1898 1899 1898 
Butter, Ibs, 6,184,513 956,719 20,603,574 9,046,691 















Total Value, $1,025 964 $157.282 3.308.281  $1,428.831 
Av value, 16.6¢ 16.4¢ 16.0c 15.8¢ 
Cheese, lbs, 5,062,741 5,178,583  25.800.793 26,968,819 
Total es 5408, 417 #412, 404 $2,460,424 2,191,863 
Av valu 9.8¢ 7.9¢ 9.5¢e 8.le 
Beef, fresh Ibs, 28,001,294 23,106 273 + 210,771.719 179,627,835 
Total value, $2,506,688  $1,974.774 $17,850,200 $15,303,910 
Avy value, 8.9¢ 8.5¢ 8.4¢ 8 5c 
Beef,canned,)bs, 2,577,948 2.255,286 20,251,149 18,694, oe 
Total value, £232,722 $204.494 = 81,828. 230 
Beef. salted, Ibs, 4,039,393 4.008, 386 29,799,327 
Total value, #215 3049 82 219.5 $1,679,422 ,648,236 
Tallow, lbs, 8,096,055 . . 615, sa 67,677,008 72,857 831 
Bavcun, Ibs, 54,196,131 823,3 381,38",014 429,448,261 
Hams, Ibs, 21,936,363 30. ‘301 "oer 154,397,967 145, 637. 487 
Pork, lbs, 10,035,691 9,709,312 103,647,654 75,998,574 
Lard, lbs, 45,189, an 48,096,833 442,734.576 441,211,380 
Total value, 73.890 ¢ $2.891.005 §26.416,450 826.106,366 
Oleo oil, Ibs, ; a 11,600.148 100,777.346 94,907,377 
Total value. 911, 936 £667,517 $6,909,318  85,611.550 
Ole’n,’rgar’e, lbs, 405,556 529,428 3.082, 198 3,766,650 
Total value, $38,994 $42,478 £300,699 $327,273 
Total, $18,170,769 $15,939,494 $132,277,047 $130,205,017 





Onion Whiffs—My crop the best I ever 
grew, Paul Fisher, Polk Co, Ia.—Crop of 
N W Ia badly injured by hail, Ben Worley, 
Pocahontas Co, Ia. Fifteen acres all 
ready for shipment middle of Sept, Laugh- 
lin & Sons, Kosciusko Co, Ind. Acreage 
double last year, quality better, C. H. W., 
Eaton Co, Mich.——Acreage very large, 
quality extra good and can be shipped to 
the furthest corner of the earth, E. W. B., 
Hardin Co, O.——Crop very fine, prices 
dropped from 65 to 27c per bu, James Mc- 
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Vitty, Lake Co, O.—No man ever saw bet- 
ter quality, no rot, no blight, all good-sized, 
one-third increase of merchantable onions 
over last year, W. L. B., Lake Co, O.—Bet- 
ter quality than for two years, Cor, Wayne 
Co, N Y.—Muck onions generally fine, up- 
land crops seriously injured by drouth and 
thrip, C. L. O., Wayne Co, N Y¥.—We have 
24 acres that will surely average 600 bu per 
acré, some 850, we look to see 20c onions, 
Bridge & Souter, Madison Co, N Y.—Acre- 
age of reds largely increased, I estimate 
yield 425 bu per acre, Le Grand Colton, 
Madison Co, N Y.—Largest crop in many 
years, Guy Miller, Orange Co, N Y.—Best 
in fifteen years, 600 bu per acre, growers 
anxious to sell, E. H., Orange Co, N Y.—- 
Size and quality superior to any raised in 
many years, I estimate 400 bu per acre, 
against 200 in ’98, J. H. Jennings, Fairfield 
Co, Gt, Crop practically double that of 
last year, quality prime, J. A., Fairfield Co, 
Ct.-—Yield 400 bu per acre, E. F., Miedle- 
sex Co, Mass.——Estimate yield 500 bu per 
acre, C. S. P., Hampshire Co, Mass.——Crop 
of extra size and quality, best inthree years, 
A. H. G., Hampshire Co, Mass.——The finest 
crop since ’95, average yield 500 bu, A. M. 
Darling, Franklin Co, Mass. 








The Honey Crop Short—At the 13th an- 
nual meeting of the U S beekeepers’ ass’n, 
held recently at Philadelphia, the general 
complaint was of a short honey crop this 
season. Excessive rains in some sections 
washed out the nectar, while drouth in 
other localities was not favorable to free 
blooming. 








Zo be 
$18,000 a 


in Cash Away 


On the fifteenth of next 
April to all agents sending 
20 or more subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
AND 
The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to- 
the agent sending the largest 
list-—$ 7 50-—$ 500-—$400— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 
with the general fund of 


$3000,amounting to$18,000, 
will be given in addition to the 


agent’s commission and the 

special rebates for largeclubs. 
Send for full particulars. 
Profitable work all winter. 








Garden Flowers 


Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 





NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGOILL: 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The 1899 Cigar Leaf Crop. 








After extended correspondence, American 
Agriculturist is now enabled to make its 
annual forecast as to the probable cigar 
leaf tobacco crop of the country. 

Ohio comes in first with by far the larg- 
est acreage, but drouth, insects, hail and 
frost have reduced the yield per acre so 
that the crop will not make so enormous a 
total yield as it might. While there are 
some magnificent pieces, the average yield 
for the entire state is low. Cigar leaf is 
raised in Montgomery, Darke. Preble, War- 
ren, Miami, Butler,Green, Shelbyand eleven 
other counties of small acreage. 

The past few years there has been a big 
increase in the acreage of Wis leaf. This 
year, there are probably 26,400 a, and as the 
crop and general condition is unusually 
fine, it will probably average 1500 lbs p a. 
There are two sections in Wis where to- 
bacco is raised, one including Rock, Dane, 
Columbia, Green and Jefferson counties, 
while to the northwest are Vernonand Craw- 
ford counties, with a considerable acreage. 
Our returns indicate a probable acreage as 
follows: Dane 13,000, Rock 8000, Vernon 2300, 
Columbia 1600, 12 other counties of smaller 
acreage 1500. 

Tobacco is raised in Pa in the counties of 
Lancaster, York, Tioga, Bradford, Clinton, 
Chester, Bucks and scattering pieces in a 
few other counties. The acreage. planted 
this year was larger than for several years, 
but early summer drouth ruined plants and 
reduced their size, and hail storms in many 
sections rendered so much destruction that 
the average yield will probably be no more 
than last year. There are, however, a great 
many very fine crops, and Pa tobacco this 
year is more desirable than for some time. 

New York growers increased their acreage 
perceptibly. The chief counties of produc- 
tion are Onondaga, Cayuga, Oswego and 
Wayne in central New York, and Chemung, 
Steuben and Tioga down by the Pa line. 
There are not over half a dozen other coun- 
ties where tobacco to any extent is raised. 
The York state crop has gone into the 
barns in prime condition and with very lit- 
tle injury. The acreage, estimated at 7820 a, 
we believe will average 1400 Ibs p a. 

The syndicates and the few farmers of 
Fla and Ga growing the weed probably had 
5200 a, Ga tobacco averaging 700 and Fla 
leaf 850 lbs p a. Lack of buyers and a suit- 
able market has discouraged the once prom- 
ising tobacco industry of Fla, and it is on 
the wane. Tex, likewise, meets difficulty in 
selling its tobacco, which is reflected in a 
smaller acreage. 

The New England leaf has had a most 
favorable season. The 100 a in N H will 
probably make 1600 Ibs p a, or 160,000 lbs; 
Vt, 149 a at 1500 lbs p a, 223,500 lbs: Mass, 
3700 a at 1600 lbs p a., nearly 6,000,000 Ibs, 
and Ct, 8500 a, 1600 Ibs p a, or 13,500,000 
Ibs. This is a total for New England of 
nearly 20,000,000 Ibs, or 57,143 cases. 

The table of probable acreage and yield 
per acre may require correction as to the 
weight of leaf, but the estimates submited 
herewith are the average of reports of many 
growers. 

CIGAR LEAF CENSUS REPORT. 











Cases 

Acres Lbs pa (350 Ibs) 

COED: bs 6c.n600eunndcdad eee 700 114,700 
Wisconsin ee 1,500 113,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 25,000 1,300 92,857 
New England........ 12,443 1,600 57,143 
(aaa 7,820 1,400 31,289 
a 3,400 850 5,400 
Georgia oso | ae 700 3,600 
EE, Ghaw adden swadies 550 550 865 
, | ee 419,845 





Tobacco Notes. 

It is very likely a new factor will be inject- 
ed into the tobacco buyers’ ring in the course 
of a very few years. The American Tobacco 
Ce now has established packing quarters in 
Wis, N E, Pa and N Y. It is not expected 
large packings will be put up this year, but 
it is a start made and no one knows where 
the end will be in future years. 

Last week, the largest clear Havana cigar 
manufacturing combination ever attempted 
in this country was organized under the 
laws of N J. The syndicate is known as 
the United States and Havana Cigar Co 
and has a capitalization of $10,000,000 com- 


mon and 5,000,000 preferred stock. This syn-°* 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


dicate will absorb 11 firms, headquarters 
being at New York. It is expected a sav- 
ing of $775,000 annually will be made in op- 
erating expenses; we have heard no talk 
as yet of an advance in prices to retailers. 
Cuba produces on an average 560,000 bales 
of tobacco, more than half of which israised 
in Pinar del Rio province. This province 
could easily raise 500,000 bales, and several 
other provinces could easily increase their 
production. Something like 220,000 bales is 
consumed in Cuba, and 340,000 exported. 





New YorK—The tobacco crop.is now en- 
tirely harvested in Onondaga and adjoining 
counties. The late made a splendid growth 
and no reports have been made of injury 
by frost. Curing is progressing rapidly. A 
few sales reported at 10c. 

Onto—Montgomery Co and in fact the 
entire Miami valley has been overrun with 
buyers all anxious to secure the best crops 
of seed leaf at a bargain. A great many 
sales have been made, seed and Spanish 
selling at 7 to 8c through. 

GEORGIA—Selling the ’99 crop has begun, 
prices being 11 to 45c p lb, the greater part 
selling at 20 to 33c. On shade grown and 
irrigated, growers have refused 75c to $1 
Pp Ib. 


ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE. 


Farmers’ Congress Program. 








The national farmers’ congress opens in 
Faneuil hall, Boston, Oct 3, with addresses 
of welcome by New England governors and 
responses by the president, W. D. Hoard of 
Wis. After routine business is disposed of, 
the Tuesday afternoon session will listen to 
a paper on experiment stations by Pres H. 
H. Goodell, and to Sec’y Stockwell on the 
cause and remedy for the decline in eastern 
farm lands. In the evening, Sec’y Dye of 
N J lectures on agricultural progress and 
profit. There will be discussion after each 
paper. 

Wednesday, Oct 4—Morning: W. P. Pow- 
ell of Pa on inventions for farmers, Com’r 
Robertson on Canada’s department of ag- 
riculture. Afternoon: Hon W. S. Delano of 
Neb on problems confronting farm life, E. 
F. Whitestein of Ky on intensive garden- 
ing. Evening address by Sec’y Wilson on 
increasing the use abroad of American farm 
products, followed by Chief Moore’s account 
of the U S weather bureau. 

Thursday, Oct 5—Morning: Canada’s dep- 
uty minister of agriculture, C. C. James, 
will speak on teaching the elements of agri- 
culture in the common schools, followed by 
L. S. Coffin of Iowa on railway transporta- 
tion. Afternoon: Fertilizers and their ap- 
plication, by Director Voorhees of New Jer- 
sey; farming as it influences and is influ- 
enced by E, L. Furness of Ind. The even- 
ing session will be devoted to good roads, 
by Otto Dorner of Wis. 

Friday, Oct 6—Morning: Reports of com- 
mittees and a paper on the necessity of 
pure-food legislation, by H. C. Adams, dairy 
commissioner of Wis. Afternoon: Election 
of officers, and papers on the western ten- 
ant by H. R. Hilton of Kansas, and dairy- 
ing by Sec’y McKeen of Maine. Evening: 
Improved farming at the south by Col T. C. 
Slaughter of Texas. This will conclude the 
formal exercises. The next few days will be 
devoted to excursions to places of historic 
interest. . 

All farmers will be welcome at the con- 
gress, although its voting membership is 
supposed to be limited to one delegate from 
each congressional district, and the officers 
of agricultural societies and institutions of 
any name and kind. 





Work for Farmers’ Organizations. 





We need not only to discuss in our meet- 
ings the questions of the hour, but to gain 
the courage and strength of united force to 
be ready to stand forth manfully to main- 
tain the right. We must come face to face 
with the fact that the isolated rural home is 
not so safe that we can forget our civil 
duties. The murder on the hill side, the 
outraged home in the valley cry to us to 
uphold, to maintain, the strong arm of the 
law. None are more deeply interested, none 
are more helpless than are the farmers’ 
homes. Law is set aside, petty crimes are 
winked at, because it is so much easier to 
do nothing than to stand forth to enforce 
the law if only we are spared. It is so much 
easier to give bread to the tramp than 











by careful inquiries to find out whether he 
be unfortunate and worthy of sympathy 
and aid, or 2 criminal deserving prison fare 
for both his own good and the good and 
safety of the community. Let the grange 
discuss this question and arouse the people 
to its importance. 

Our political duties must be discussed. 
How do the caucus laws affect the farmer 
to-day? To keep him from the primaries 
or to encourage his attendance? Do they 
result in more power to the clique and less 
to the individual voter, or in the opposite 
direction? We have given too little thought 
to these things. We have been too silent 
when these questions were considered. All 
agree that the primary is the important 
factor, the turning point, the crucial test. 
Its importance must be impressed upon the 
citizenship of the state. To omit the cau- 
cus is to fail in duty to the state, to lose 
somewhat in patriotism. There are so many 
towns to-day in which if the farmers came 
to the primary as do other guilds or other 
nationalities, the result would be changed, 
reaching out to the legislature of the state 
or the congress of the nation.—[J. W. Stock- 
well, Lecturer to the Mass State Grange. 


Side Lights for Poultry Men are well 
brought out in the little booklet, How to 
Make Poultry Pay, recently issued by E. C. 
Stearns & Co of Syracuse, N Y, touching 
upon many things the poultry raiser needs 
to know. The information in the little 
booklet is based upon the experience and 
observation of prominent poultry authori- 
ties and touches upon a number of import- 
ant points, such as best and cheapest feeds, 
real cost of eggs, feeding chicks, best food 
for fowls, etc, It also describes the merits 
of three machines made by this progressive 
concern, a bone cutter, a clover cutter and 
a grit crusher, all simple but effective. It 
costs a 1c postal card to get this little book 
which cannot but prove interesting and in- 
structive reading to the farmer and poul- 
tryman. Write the Stearns people telling 
them American Agriculturist requested you 
to ask for one of the free booklets. 








Kidney Trouble. 


THE MOST PREVALENT, DANGEROUS AND DE- 
CEPTIVE DISEASE—THOUSANDS HAVE IT 
AND DON’T KNOW IT. 


Pains and aches come from excess of 
uric acid in the blood, due to neglected 
kidney trouble. Kidney trouble causes 
quick or unsteady heart be&ts, and makes 
one feel as though she had heart trouble, 
because the heart is overworking to pump 
the thick, kidney-poisoned blood through 
the veins and arteries. 

Soreness or uncomfortable feeling in the 
back indicates kidney trouble of no small 
importance. 

The passing of scanty or profuse quan- 
tities of urine is a warning of kidney 
trouble. If you want to feel well you can 
make no mistake by first doctoring your 
kidneys. 

The famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, is the true specific for kid- 
ney, bladder and urinary troubles. It has 
cured thousands of apparently hopeless 
cases after all other efforts have failed. 

Sold on its merits by all druggists in 
fifty-cent and one dollar sizes. A sample 
bottle sent free by mail to any address. 
Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and its wonderful cures. When writing, 
address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., and mention that you read this gen- 
erous offer in American Agriculturist. 


GINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By MAURICE G. KAINS. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses in a practical way how to 





begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 


and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
whp expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 














The State Fairs. 





Georgia, Atlanta... seccceces-Oct 18-Nov 4 
Rhode Island, Providence..... 
S Carolin. Colle cc.occc tcssessccs Nov 6-19 
DISTRICT FAIRS. 

Northern Perry Co, Somerset, Ohio, 

Oct 18-20 
Cmaha Expo, Omaha, Neb....July 1-Nov 1 
Philadelphia Expo, Phila..... Sept 14-Nov 30 
Richwood Tri-Co, Richwood, Ohio, 


Oct 10-13 
SE Tain, Ge Dae... BGO so do oc cada es 06ng Oct 2-7 
Spvkane, Spokane, Wash..........Oct 4-15 


CANADIAN FAIRS. 

British Columbia, New Westminster, 
a is : Oct 3-6 
Uctober Fairs. 


New York. pret ee Gilead, Oct 3-6 

Sy mt 2. utnam, Ottawa, Oct 37 
Onondaga, Syracuse, Oct 3-6 Sandusky, Fremont, Oct 3-6 
N ¥ DISTRICT FAIRS. Summit, Akron, Oct 3-6 
Union, Marysville, Oct 3-6 


Binghauton, Binghamton, 
Oct 3-6 Wyandot, Upper sate 
Boonville ; Boonville, Oct 5- Oct 36 
Dundee, Dundee, Oct 3- 
Gorham, Reed Corner, O5- 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock, 
ct 


Kentucky. 
Daviess, Owensboro, Oct 3-6 
oO Pennsylvania. 
Rockland County, New Bedford, Bedford, Oct 47 
Cit Oct 3-5 Berks, Reading, Oct 3-6 
Oct 4-5 Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Oct 12-15 
Northampton,Nazareth,O 4-7 
Northumberiand, Milton, 


6 Oct 4- 
6 Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
6 Nov 8-i 
3 
3 
4 
-3 


wn 
UAH 


y, 
Veruon, Vernon, 
Ohio. 


Alten, Lima, 
Augiaize, Wapakoneta, O 3 
Brown, Georgetown, Oct 3- 
Butler, Hamilton, Oct 2- 
Coshocton ,Ceshocton, O 10-1 
Crawford, Bucyrus, Oct 10-1 
Fairfield, Lancaster, O 11-1 
Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 3- 
Logan, Beliefontaine, Oct 3-6 York, York, 


NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey State Fair Starts Well. 


Oct 10-1! 


n 


Sullivan, Forkesville, 046 
Susquehanna, Montrose,O045 
Washington, Burgetts- 
town, Oct 4-6 
Oct 3-6 








The present season has been a trying one 
to New Jersey farmers, gardeners and fruit 
growers. The very cold weather of Feb- 
ruary killed many peach buds and canes 
of small fruits. Following this disaster, 
came the most serious drouth the state has 
known fcr many years. Much of the fruit 


that escaped the freeze was dried up on 
the vines or dropped prematurely from 
the trees. Market gardeners were’ great 


sufferers for the lack of rainfall came at a 
time when lettuce, peas, beans, cabbage, 
etc, should have made their best growth. 
Farm crops were cut-short, especially hay, 
one of the money makers. 

But in spite of all this the showing in the 
fruit, produce and farm departments at the 
Interstate fair, Trenton, Sept 25-29, was 
very creditable and illustrates what New 
Jersey people can do when they make up 
their minds. Of course the display of veg- 
etables was not as large as usual, but good 
judges pronounced it excellent in quality. 
The fruit showing was much better than 
expected, apples, pears and grapes leading. 
Peaches were naturally not as plentiful 
as some seasons. Grains and farm crops 
were not especially well represented, but 
that is often the case. 

The live stock features of the fair were 
of especial interest. The general prosper- 
ity of the country has greatly enhanced 
the value ef farm stock, even horse breed- 
ers feeling the impetus to the extent that 
they are encouraged to exhibit their an- 
imais. There was a fair showing of the 
draft breeds and a large exhibit of light 
horses. Farm implement men were on 
hand and as usual had a good display. The 
dairy exhibit was fair and the showing 
of kitchen and needle products was inter- 
esting. One of the most attractive features 
of the entire fair was the splendid show- 
ing of farm poultry and pet stock. Almost 
every variety of domestic fowls were in 
the coops. On the whole, the first days 
were good ones. A full report will be 
given in our next issue. 


Mercer Co—Northern Jersey has not suf- 


fered nearly so much from drouth as the 
southern part of the state. The land here 
is a strong loam and is farmed on a large 
scale in corn, wheat, fruits and dairying. 
The canning interest is of growing impor- 
tance, the,cannery at Hopewell being a 
prosperous one. Park & Tilford, the well- 
known New York grocers, pronounce the 
canned tomatoes from this section superior 
in quality to those produced anywhere on 
earth. They want to buy large quantities 
and to this end it is proposed to establish 
a new cannery at Pennington. Its capital will 
be $5000 or 10,000, in shares of 50 each, and 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


for each share the farmer may put to the 
factory one acre of tomatoes, also some 
early peas and beans. The effort has been 
worked up by the Pennington !mprovement 
ass’n, and is now in charge of a commit- 
tee of H. W, Baldwin and eight other lead- 
ing farmers. Pennington is coming to the 
front as a wide-awake rural community. J. 
A. Kunkel, the well-Known New York pro- 
duce merchant, bought a large farm here a 
few years ago, erected a summer residence 
and is doing much to promote the inter- 
ests of the place. His farm is conducted by 
an expert Pa farmer, A. G. Fioch, whose 
methods were at first much criticised 
by our local farmers, but have turned out 
to be all right. Mr Kunkel believes with 
him in deep plowing, and for corn plows 
9 in deep or.3 or 4 in deeper than most 
farmers. For wheat, he goes down 5 or 6 in, 
On his strong, well-drained loams, he thinks 
it safe to throw up 2 or 3 in of fresh soil for 
corn and one inch for wheat. He also is a 
great believer in lime, using 50 bu per acre, 
which is plowed 8 in deep, whereas 30 bu of 
lime per acre and plowed 4 in deep has 
heretofore been considered enough. Both Mr 
Kunkel and Mr Hoch believe in the big 
Eureka corn from Pa, although the na- 
tives through here persist in growing the 
small 8-rowed Jersey corn, The corn crop is 
quite a profitable one when as intelligently 
handled as on the Kunkel farm. Last year 
it was fed out to stockers and feeders that 
were turned off in the spring, and netted 
60c per bu for the corn consumed, having 
the fodder returned in the manure pile. Ar- 
tificial fertilizers are not esteemed by Mr 
Hoch, but he makes great quantities of 
stable manure and puts it on at the rate of 
10 or 12 tons per acre, with 50 bu of lime. 


A Plea for the Skunk—Recently there 
appeared in American Agriculturist a recipe 
for poisoning skunks. Why they should be 
poisoned, farmers here cannot understand. 
It is true it has been charged against them 
that they suck eggs, destroy poultry, etc, 
but after a farm life of many years I have 
never detected the odorous little animals in 
an attempt at robbery in the poultry yard, 
and I think they are as numerous here as 
in any other part of the country. Of late 
years their skins have been much sought 
after’at prices which have induced much 
hunting for them, and as a result their 
numbers have been considerably reduced. 
Four years ago we had our first destructive 
visitation of the white grub, corn pota- 
toes, beets, turnips, cabbage and other 
crops being destroyed or badly injured. 
Farmers here believe that the rapid in- 
crease of the larvae that year was directly 
traceableto the hunting and trapping of 
the skunk. Last year brought a less dam- 
aging visitation of the grub. In a corn field 
under my observation the skunks somehow 
found out what was going on underground; 
they tapped thousands of hills and destroy- 
ed the destroyers. This is but one instance, 
and there were many others. Let anyone 
examine the secretion’ of the skunk and it 
will be found to consist almost entirely of 
wing coverts of beetles and the legs of 
grasshoppers. Before we condemn the 
skunk to indiscriminate slaughter, let us 
have some testimony to make sure we are 
not destroying a very useful helper instead 
of an enemy.—[J. A. Casterline, Morris Co. 








NEW YORK. 
Rome, Oneida Co, Sept 25—The sweet 
corn season for the factories is over; 


the crop was about half an average one. 
Many have their stalks cut but there are 
still many acres standing. The heavy frost 
of Sept 15 did much damage. Drouth still 
continues and many are obliged to draw 
water from the Mohawk river and Erie ca- 
nal, a distance of two or three miles, for 
their cattle. Farmers having green fodder 
«re feeding twice a day and those who 
haven’t are obliged to feed hay. Cows are 
shrinking both in flesh and milk. The late 
potato crop is fairly good. There has been 
no complaint of rot but the white grub 
is working freely. The pear and grape 
crops are large. 


Monroe Co—Shredded fodder has not been 


used at all in this locality. This is not a 
dairy county to any considerable extent, 
although some attention has been given to 
this industry since the establishment of a 
creamery in the village of Hilton a few 
years ago. Those who practice this kind of 
farming use silos somewhat. If they do not 
utilize their fodder in this way they feed 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must acconipany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot’ forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be re ceived Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

‘FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at thetabove 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate to sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another p: 

All advertisements will be set in peart tien, thes making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa Jarge one 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each iusertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert and Combination, fer sale—6 cows, £ 
heifers, 18 bulls. 8. E. NIVIN, Landeuburg, Pa, 





FRE Duroe dem + Either sex, J. M. DANIELS, Baraioga 
Springs, N. Y 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


HE Old Reliable Produce Commission house. _ Apples. iat gaits 
Potatoes and Onions. Address WM. DUNCANSBON, 95 Park 
Place, New York City. Reference, your banker. 
OULTRY, 
price:. ry, 





re and Produce sold on commission. Highest 
- HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED. 


Ww AN TED—Good sober young Maryland or Virginian to garden 
avd farm 200 acre farm. Address, ED. ELLIS, Ellis, Ohio. 








W ANTED—Two good single men, 


year, for general farm 
work. SAMUEL ALEXAN DE! :; 


. McEwensville, Penn. 





DOGS. 


I OGS for sale. Sporting: Farm and Pet Dogs; Pigeons, Lop- 
F eared and Belgian Hares. Send stam for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box Li, Bower's Station, Berks Co.,*Penna, 


few choice Beagle dogs (broken). Pure bred 


Coach pups, Collies, all ages, Terriers, po Hares. 
GLEN MARY STOCK FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








j ANTED—Agents to handle our complete line of hi agrate 
Lubricating Oils and Greases, Loiler Compound, Hoo 

Barn Paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address with references, 

THE A. F. VOAK OIL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NURSERY STOCK. 


Gay SENG Berries (two seeds each), Two Deliocs pee hundred 

Three Hund:ed and yn ge Piants, two to five years old 

Ag Dollars Pe er hundred, will reseh you in perfect condition 
. B. HITCHCOCE, Union City, Pa. 








POULTRY. 


Maz sots Bronze Turkeys, Young toms, $3. Yearlings, $5. 
a C. D, JOHNSON, Lakeside, Ohio. 


MACHINERY. 
F° SALE —First-class cold process stereotype outfit. Used om 
one of thes best printed papers in the country. Will be sold at 
a bargain. rite for other second-hand printing material. 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CU., Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








I wish to correspond with men of good moral character and 
habits who would like to settle at Silver Bay (on Lake George) 
New York. One horse-shoer and blacksmith: one housepainter; 
wo or three teamsters: an old school physician; several farm 


ands. Men connected with some Protestant peligiene denomina- 
on peetered, Address, SILAS HU. PAINE, Hotel Majestic, West 
2nd St., Dd , 





\ E make the best Iron Bucket for watering stock in stable. 
Write for prices. SANFORD & RICH, Hobart, N. Y. 


M* AGIC_ Lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
4 UARBACKH & CO., 809 Filbert St., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


eae 10 cents for secret of what to put on your 
bait to make fish bite. GLOBE CO., Chili, N. ¥. 











Received too many Inquiries. 


Mr. Robert Young of Shushan, N. Y. wri 
““ My ad in the Farmers’ Exchange column 0 
the American Agriculturist was mney: henge | 
isfactory and I received more answers t I 
had time to answer or stock to fill.” 








it in the old fashion. We have excellent 
markets for all kinds of produce that we 
can grow, being 18 miles from Rochester in 
the notable fruit region of western New 
York. Farmers are progressive and up-to- 
date, as the well-cultivated, well-improved 
farms indicate. The farmers’ interests are 
divided between grain and fruit growing, 
with grain farming perhaps predominating, 
although more and more fruit is being 
planted each year. The leading grains are 
wheat, beans and barley. Oats are grown 
quite extensively, and cabbagesalso for city 
markets. The crop this year will be less 
than usual because of the dry weather.— 
{Ira L. Cross. 
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Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Sept 23—Harvest- 
ing is finished and many are _ through 
threshing... A machine owned and run by a 
union of farmers is giving very good satis- 
faction. Grain is heavy. Oats bring 25c 
per bu. The winter factory at Evans Mills 
is paying $1 per 100 for Sept milk. Butter 
is worth from 20 to 24c per lb, eggs l6c per 
doz, veal calves 6c per ib. Corn is being cut 
and many are filling silos. Madison Gard- 
ner of Spring Brook farm attended the 
state fair at Syracuse and displayed his 
poultry. It is very dry, but a few farm- 
ers are plowing and getting ready to sow 
wheat. Mr Campbell of Sanfords Corners 
has had the interior of his silo painted with 
roofing paint. Heavy winds have blown off 
most of the apples and pears. The county 
fair was well attended. A new building 
had been erected for the poultry, which was 
the best display in a number of years. 


Vine Valley, Yates Co, Sept 23—Hay 
very light. Wheat nearly all threshed and 
yielding from 15 to 25 bu per acre. Oats 
a light crop. No apples to speak of. The 


chief crop here is grapes which are an 
average crop. I. B. Sealy of Philadelphia 
has 75 acres of fruit, mostly grapes, which 
are finely cared for by Jack Sheehan. Wil- 
liam Perry has 50 acres cared for by his 
son. Mrs Clara B. Green has 20 acres with 
Herbert Forte as foreman. These are some 
of. the largest business firms here. Fruit 
harvest is at its hight, 3 cars per day being 
shipped. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Sept 25—Few farmers 
are able to plow on account of the protract- 
ed drouth. Wells are dry and many are 
obliged to draw water from the river and 
ereeks. All of the latter that run through 
this town and empty into the Hudson, ex- 
eepting Norman’s Kill, are not running, and 
hold water only in a few deep holes. With 
the exception of grass, fall crops look fair- 
ly well. The melon crop, the largest for 
many years, is about closed out. Thou- 
sands of barrels from this immediate vicin- 
ity have been sold in Albany, Troy and 
Schenectady markets and shipped to north- 
ern markets. The quality was fair and the 
price good; growers are well satisfied with 
the returns. 

Somerset, Niagara Co, Sept 25—Peaches 
were a large crop and farmers are realizing 
from 40 to 75c per basket. Plums have also 
been a large crop. Many apple buyers are 
coming in, which looks like better prices. 
Many have sold for $2.50, others holding for 
$3. Pears $2.50 per bbl. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Sept 25—The 
much-needed rain has fallen. Farm work 
is well ahead. H. B. Kellogg is selling his 
cows at auction, to retire from the milk 
bwpiness. Butter 21 to 22c per lb, eggs 20c 
per doz, rye 56c per bu, pork $6.20 per 100. 

Maine, Broome Co, Sept 25—The drouth 
has been severe. Wells and springs failing. 
Cattle are being fed as in winter. Milk 
yield less than 50 per cent of an average. 
Severe frosts along the streams have cut 
the silage corn prematurely. Silos are now 
being filled. Miss Laura Morean has sold 
her farm of 110 acres to Daniel Smith. Wil- 
lard Travis was badly injured Sept 16 by be- 
ing thrown from his wagon. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, Sept 25—The drouth 
has been very severe. The frosts have done 
some damage. Buckwheat is not more than 
50 per cent of acrop. Oats, where threshed, 
show two-thirds of a crop. The yield of 
early and late potatoes together will not be 
more than half a crop. Sowing of wheat is 
late on account of ground being too dry. 
There will be more apples than last year, 
but not of such good quality. 

Catharine. Schuyler Co, Sept 26—People 
who have plenty. of water are considered 
very fortunate, as all of the creeks and 
many wells are dry. A company recently 
built a large evaporator at Odessa station, 
and is paying from 30 to 40c per 100 for ap- 
ples to evaporate, and from $1.20 to 1.50 
per bbl for picked fruit. Plums have been 
very plentiful and cheap, Peaches scarce 
in this immediate vicinity. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Sept 25— 
This has been an unusually dry season. 


Wells are failing and many springs that 

were considered unfailing have become dry. 

Buckwheat and corn all cut and set up. The 

erop of buckwheat is generally poor, though 

in some places it is a good average crop. 

Japanese buckwheat is the kind mostly 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


raised about here. Corn ears have not filled 
out well on account of drouth. Potatoes are 
medium in quantity and excellent in qual- 
ity. What few apples there are have ripened 
prematurely and are dropping badly. Pas- 
tures are dried up, which will cause a great 
deal of corn fodder to be fed this fall. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, Sept 25—Potatoes 


are very smooth and fair and the yield 
large. The apple crop is fair in both quality 
and quantity. Buyers are paying $1 per bbl 
net. Corn ripened unevenly, early corn be- 
ing the best. Veals bring 6%c 1 w, lambs 
5%c. The present price for milk at Stan- 
fordville and McIntyre is 80c per can. Farm- 
ers on the Harlem have united and asked 
an advance in price of Borden & Co, and a 
large majority of the milk producers refuse 
to sign the usual six months’ contract un- 
less the asked-for price is given. New York 
parties have bought the Alonzo Mosher 
farm and are building a $10,000 house on it. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, Sept 25—Pas- 
tures are very short. Cows are very much 
shortened in flow of milk. Water in some 
pastures, not known to be dry in 50 years, 
failed utterly. The Sandy Hill fair was very 
good for a season of such severe drouth. 
Husking corn is now the order of the day, 
with light, poor crop. Oats are bright and a 
fair yield. Potatoes very light. J. H. Brayton 
has his new barn painted. S, E. Brayton 
has finished drilling a 100-ft well. cS RR. 
Brown is building a new silo. Supervisor 
M. W. Woodruff, 54, died recently. He was 
a well-known farmer and was serving his 
second term as supervisor. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Sept 25—The se- 
vere drouth that prevailed during the sum- 
mer has been broken. Pastures have been 
very dry and short, some have been feed- 
ing hay and grain four or five weeks. Ap- 
ples are plentiful and of very fine quality. 
The potato crop is the largest in many 
years, 25 per cent above the average. But 
very little complaint of rot as yet. Buck- 
wheat is also a good crop. Corn has ma- 
tured without being frosted, and is now be- 
ing harvested and is fully an average crop. 


Arcadia, Wayne Co, Sept 26—The drouth 
here is one of the longest in years. Corn 
nearly all cut. Sweet corn a short crop. 
Apples falling badly from the dry weather. 
Newark fair had a fine showing of fruit, 
grain and vegetables. It was a suecess. 


Covert, Seneca Co, Sept 26—The summer 
was exceptionally dry, and buckwheat and 
potatoes promise to be short crops. Oats 
and barley are the largest crops harvested 
here in years. On account of the drouth in 
the spring, hay is very scarce and many 
farmers will have hardly enough to last 
their stock through the winter. Pasturage is 
very short and most everyone feeding cattle. 


Medway, Greene Co, Sept 26.—The acreage 
sown to rye will be short. Farmers are 
gathering winter apples; the crop is very 
uneven and dropping badly. Buyers have 
been paying from $1.25 to 1.63 per bbl. Early 
sown buckwheat filled better thanlate sown, 
some of which will hardly pay to harvest. 
The frost of Sept 15 damaged corn and 
buckwheat on low land. Potatoes and corn 
quite uneven. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Sept 
The drouth has continued so _ long 
that streams were never lower, and 
it is a great many years. since they 
were so. low. Most all machinery run 
by water power has been idle. Silos are be- 
ing filled. Cérn not as good as last year 
and about three-fourths of a crop. Pota- 
toes are good, with a fair yield. 


Rensselaer County Fair—In point of ex- 
hibits, the Rensselaer county fair held at 
Nassau, Sept 19-22, was the greatest in the 
history of the association. Every depart- 
ment was full to overflowing, the exhibits 
of horses, cattle, sheep and swine embrac- 
ing large numbers of fine animals of all 
the well-known breeds, The poultry depart- 
ment is always well filled at Nassau, and 
the show of this season was fully up to 
the average year. Not one whit behind 
were the thrifty housewives of Rensselaer, 
“1s was evidenced by the great array of 
bread, biscuit, pies, cakes, cookies and can- 
ned fruits, while their taste as florists and 
skillful arrangers of cut flowers and floral 
designs was made fully manifest by a large 
display. Apples were there in almost end- 
less variety, and exceptionally fine fruit it 
was, Pears were a close second, Plums and 
grapes were well represented, The vegetable 
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display was equally good. In domestic hall. 
there was a splendid exhibit of fancy work, 
etc. Pupils of the county schools also made 
a very creditable display in penmanship, 
free-hand and map drawing, clay modeling, 
etc, Unfortunately rain interfered greatly, 
two of the four days being rainy. On this 
account some of the best racing events had 
te be declared off. 

Planning for a Big Dairy Meeting—The 
annual meeting of the state dairy ass’n will 
occur in the opera house at Cortland, Dec 
13 to 15. .The dates first announced have 
been changed to the above because of the 
inability to secure the opera house on the 
date first stated. A large exhibition hall 
140 by 200 feet has been secured for the dis- 
play of dairy machinery and dairy pro- 
ducts. It is-expected that the showing in 
this building will be the largest ever seen at 
the meeting of the state ass’n. The exhibi- 
tion hall will be open to the public the first 
day of the meeting and the dairy products 
will be scored and the prizes awarded on 
that date. 

Dutchess County Fair a Success—The 
58th annual fair of the Dutchess county 
agricultural society was held Sept 12-15 at 
Poughkeepsie. The weather was perfect and 
the attendance good, 25,000 being present 
during the fair. The grangers asked that 
carriages be admitted free, and that prizes 
be offered for grade stock owned in the 
cyunty, both of which requests were grant- 
ed. The granges of Poughkeepsie, Chapel 
Corners and Freedom Plains made separate 
exhibits of farm products, Poughkeepsie 
taking first prize and Chapel Corners sec- 
ond, Ex-Assemblyman Augustus B. Gray, 
treasurer of the society, is a very promi- 
nent ‘farmer, and-he did all in his power 
te make this a farmers’ fair. There were 
more entries than ever before in the his- 
tory of the society. Over 1000 plates. of 
fruit were on exhibition. Mr Hart ef Man- 
chester, the veteran orchardist of Dutchess, 
made a large showing of beautiful apples. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Grangers’ Encampment. 





The 26th annual encampment and exhi- 
bition of the Patrons of Husbandry of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, held at Grange Park, 
Center Co, Sept 15-22, was a success in ev- 
ery way. The inclement weather of two 
days interfered with the attendance some- 
what, but even with that it is estimated 
that over 30,000 were present during the 
week. The informal opening of the camp on 
the 15th was followed by the annual re- 
union of the Center county veteran club on 
the 16th. Sunday, the 17th, harvest home 
services were held morning and afternoon 
by the Bellefonte Y M C A. Monday was 
given over entirely to the placing of the 
live stock exhibitions. On Tuesday the for- 
mal opening of the camp _ took place. 
Speeches were made by Hon Leonard 
Rhone, George Dale, master Center Co Po- 
mona, Col J. F. Weaver, lecturer, and Past 
Master Isaac Frain. Miss Emma Brewer of 
Delaware Co gave recitations and select 
readings. At the morning meeting Wed- 
nesday, addresses were made by J. B. Ail- 
man, sec state grange, and W. B. Packard, 
lecturer. In the afternoon, with Col J. F. 
Weaver presiding, Hon W. F. Creasy, the 
democratic farmer candidate for’ state 
treasurer, gave a most interesting talk. He 
was followed by Hon George R. Dixon, a 
member of the legislature from Elk county. 
Thursday there were addresses by Hon 
Mortimer Whitehead of New Jersey, Dep- 
uty Secretary of Agriculture Martin, W. F. 
Hill, master of the state grange, Mrs Helen 
Johnson of Erie and others. Though the 
crowd was quite large on briday, there was 
no speechmaking, only an entertainment in 
the afternoon and evening, and by Satur- 
day noon the camp was almost deserted. 

Among the stock exhibitors this year were 
G. W. Gingerick of Center Hall, whoshowed 
Berkshire hogs; G. L. Goodhart of Center 
Hill, who also showed Berkshires; C. L. 
Grimm of Madisonburg, who showed Ches- 
ter Whites, Poland Chinas and Berkshires; 
H. W. Burd of Rebersburg, Poland Chinas; 
James C. Goodhart of Center Hill, Shrop- 
shire lambs; I. S. Frain of Abdera, Hamble- 
tonian, French Coach and Percheron horses; 
Henry J. Garbrick of Zion, French Céach 
stallion; C. S. Garbrick of Farmer’s Mills, 
Clydesdale mare and colt; D. H. Shivery of 
Bellefonte, Hambletonian stallion; Al Bech- 
del of Howard, Shorthorn bull and pair of 
mules; Mrs J. L. Dale of Lemont, W. E. 














Dauberman of Center Hail, C. L. Grimm 
of Madisonburg, George Meese of Tussey- 
ville, G. W. Ocker of Center Hall and Laura 
B. Lytle of State College had very creditable 
exhibits of poultry, fowls, etc. The Penn- 
sylvania state college had the customary 
large and complete exhibit from the exper- 
iment station.—[C. L, Gates. 





Sheshequin, Bradford Co, Sept 25—To- 
bacco all harvested and iooks well. Farmers 
are cutting corn and buckwheat. Potatoes 
good, but not many in a hill. 
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Licking Co—Corn cutting practically fin- 
ished; crop good on bottomland, but lighter 
on the hills. No frost of any consequence 
to damage fodder, but the protracted drouth 
caused it to ripen prematurely. Wheat sow- 
ing nearly finished; it was delayed at least 
two weeks by dry weather. More commer- 
cial fertilizers used this year than ever be- 
fore, largely the cheaper brands. Pas- 
tures brown and bare. Some stock being 
fed. Apples have dropped badly in the last 
few weeks, owing to the extremely hot 
weather. 


State Fair Receipts—The report of the 


treasurer of the state board of agriculture 
shows that the total receipts from the state 
fair were $33,594.12, of which 22,087 was from 
the sale of single admission tickets and 
4186.25 from the sale of grandstand tickets. 
The receipts were greater than in previous 
years with the exception of 1882, 1883, 1891 
and 1895. After the payment of all indebt- 
edness, including the obligation of about 
$16,000 for premiums, there will not be a 
great deal left, but there will still be some- 
thing. The total attendance at the fair was 
53,824. 





FS MP A, 


Vigorous Campaign Opened. 





The call of the executive committee of the 
FS MPA, given below should be read and 
acted upon by every miilk producer. It is the 
first advance in the fall campaign for better 
milk prices. For weeks the executive com- 
mittee has been working in New York 
quietly but effectively. If the members will 
now look after their end of the organiza- 
tion, grand results may be expected the 
coming year. Begin at once. Let members 
of each local_section meet Oct 3, elect of- 
ficers and select delegates to the meeting 
of the route unions. These route unions 
will meet Oct 10 and select delegates to rep- 
resent them at the meeting of the central 
organization Oct 17, when the annual elec- 
tion of officers will take place and the plans 
for the year be discussed. 

American Agriculturist has great confi- 
dence in the F S MPA. It has been in 
existence only a year and a half. During 
that time it has organized the milk pro- 
ducers, put up the price of milk %c per 
qt, demonstrated what can be done by unit- 
ed effort, and before another year has pass- 
ed will wrest many concessions from the 
city dealers. The thing for. every member 
to do now is to stand by the organization. 
Go to the meeting of the local sections. 
If you are elected a delegate to the meeting 
of the route unions, attend it and take part 
in the discussions. Support the officers of 
the central organization. Pres Aiken, Sec 
Coon, Messrs Latimer and Snell have labor- 
ed earnestly and faithfully. By the time of 
the annual meeting, Oct 17, a report of the 
past year’s work will be presented and 
a program for the future outlined. The 
thing to do the coming year is to stick to- 
gether, work together and complete success 
must come. Don’t be discouraged if as much 
has not been accomplished as you expected. 
The promotion of a great undertaking re- 
quires time and patience. What the F §S 
M P A has accomplished in one year and 
a half, took Chicago producers five years to 
get. So give the only organization from 
which you can expect any help your full 
support, 


To the Members of the F S M P A—The 


annual meeting for the election of. officers 
and delegates to route unions will be held 
Tuesday, Oct 3. The local secretary will see 
that. each member is properly notified of 
such meeting by postal card or personal no- 
tice. It is especially urged that each mem- 
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ber shall lay aside all other business and 


attend these meetings. It is of the utmost 
importance that selection of the best men 
to fill these offices shall be made. Upon the 
secretary of the local union devolves an 
important work. Through him all commu- 
nications are made to the great body of 
producers and he should be a man to devote 


enough of his time to make his work effi-, 


cient. As to delegates from route unions. 
There are made from this body selections 
for the higher offices. They should, there- 
fore, be, as far as possible, men who are 
of business experience and sound judgment, 
that questions of importance which con- 
stantly arise may be dealt with intelligent- 
ly, and in a manner conducive to the best 
interests of the ass’n. It is well known that 
substantial benefits have already been re- 
ceived by each member through the efforts 
and influence of our great organization, and 
your sales committee believe they are on 
the eve of bringing to a successful conclu- 
sion the business intrusted to them. The 
organization to-day commands the respect 
of all classes, and its power is distinctly 
recognized. Let us, therefore, take fresh 
courage and stand unflinchingly by our or- 
ganization, uplift it by every means in our 
power, that its permanency may be as- 
sured, thereby insuring attainment of the 
great objects for which our association was 
formed. United effort will bring success and 
render defeat impossible.—[J. C. Latimer, 
Ira L. Snell, F. B. Aiken, Executive Com- 
mittee. 





The annual meeting of the Erie route 
union will be held at the Arlington house, 
Binghamton, Oct 10 at 11 a m. 

The annual meeting of the Lehigh valley 
route union will be held in the parish 
building at Sayre, Pa, Tuesday, Oct 10, at 
1 p m.* A fee of 20c per member is to be 
paid to the union by all local sections. 


I for one of the people of FS MPA would 
like to be informed what the next steps 
are to be taken. As no information has 
been obtained, it is difficult to know what to 
do. No one knows what the output is to 
be. It will be hard to hold an annual 
meeting and hold the former membership 
unless further information is obtained soon. 
(i h., Tioga Co, N FT. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, without important change. 
Average surplus price $1 29 p can of 40 qts, 
exchange price 2%c p at. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
qt cans for week ended Sept 25 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Con- 

P milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 26,739 895 541 
N Y Central. 1,464 94 482 
N Y. Ont & Wesi, 32,807 1,846 — 
West Shore. 9,052 563 152 
N Y. Sus and West, 12,225 181 70 
Northern. 3.192 _ — 
New Haven & H, 8,134 28 — 
Del. Lack & West, 43.932 1,63i ~ 
N J Central, 1.631 29 _ 
HRT Co, 6,741 112 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 11,452 735 94 
Other sources, 4.340 ~ _ 
Total receipts, 167,709 6.114 1,339 
Daily av this week, 23,958 873 191 
Daily av last week, 23,675 963 179 
Cor week last year, 23,018 537 154 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Sept 25—Cheese was in 
much better demand to-day than last week, 
and buyers were more willing to take stock 
ut a price. At the same time there was 
more or less hedging, in hopes of being able 
1o obtain cheese at a comparatively low 
vrite. Those who had sold down to Sept de- 
vlared that llc was the lowest price they 
would take, but these were in the minority. 
Mcst of the salesmen were just closing out 
their August make, while some did not even 
do that. But there is little choice this year 
between Aug and Sept, except in name, 
since the weather was just as favorable for 
making in one month as in the other. Sales 
on the curb were exceptionally strong. Four 
or five lots of large colored sold at 11% to 
11%c, and one factory on which there was 
uctive competition secured 11%c. It is also 
krown that considerable of the small cheese 
quoted at lic will have to be settled for at 
1l%ke. 

Regular transactions were as _ follows: 
Large colored, 3239 bxs at lic, 41 at 11%c; 
lurge white, 600 at 11lc; small colored, 2560 
at lic, 320 at 11%c; small white, 548 at 10%c, 
300 at lic, 601 at 114%c, 120 at -11%4c, the last 
to local trade, Total 8329 bxs against 6238 
ore year ago, and 8208 two years ago. 








But- 
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ter retained its former strength. Sales of 
creamery were 17 pkgs at 22c, 90 at 23c, and 
60 cases prints at 25c. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 128 bxs 


large colored at 10%c, 413 at lic, 33 at pt; 
large white, 166 at 10%c; small white, 115 at 
10%c, 2012 at 1lc; small colored, 1409 at llc. 
Total 4276 bxs. Butter 22@23c. 


The Hop Crop and Market. 


At New York, a few orders are being 
placed by brewers, but operations are very 
conservative, notwithstanding the low 
range of prices. The hop harvest in New 
York state and on the Pacific coast is fully 
up to expectations and of good quality. The 
European crop is all reported as in good 
shape. 

CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 





N Y state crop, ’99, 14@15 
"98, choice, 12@13 
prime. 10@12 
low to medium, 8@9 
°97, 6@9 

Pacific coast crop, ’99, 14@15 
"98, choice, 14 

prime, 12@13 
297, 6@9 
German crop, ’98, 40@46 


The domestic receipts and exporfs and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York com- 
pare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 

ending week Septl time 

Sept 19 last yr last yr 

Domestic receipts, bales, 811 253 1,456 900 
Exports to Europe, 218 463 361 483 
Imports from Europe, -- 6 _ 6 


Picking in all the Pacific coast states is 
now well advanced and it is generally re- 
ported that the crop is heavier than last 
year. 

Growers are figuring on 13@16c for their 
crops this year, and many are holding out 
for these figures. 


Lane Co (Ore) hops are unusually good 
this year. The season has been favorable 
and the vines little troubled with vermin. 
Picking is being pushed and the crop is 
very satisfactory. J 

Forty bales of early Fuggle hops were 
shipped from Eugene, Ore, to Chicago Sept 
1. This was one of the earliest shipments of 
this season’s hops. 

Horst Bros, the well-known growers and 
shippers, are sending out buyers to all the 
hop sections. The market started at 10c, 
but no large sales have been made at that. 


z Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, potatoes 
50c p bu, onions 50@75c, turnips 50c, cab- 
bages 35@75c p dz, carrots 50@60c p bu, 
beets 75c, tomatoes 50c, peppers 75c, cauli- 
flowers 1 25 p dz, lettuce 50c@$1, mint 40c, 
parsley 50c, Hubbard squash 1%c p Ib, cab- 
bage 35@75c p dz, peaches 1 25@1 50 p bskt. 
Best beef 9 50@10 p 100 lbs, pork rib 11@12, 
sausage 7%%c p Ib, live veal 6%c, dressed 10@ 
12c, live chickens 13@14c, dressed 15@16c, 
Gucks and geese 18c, squabs 2 75 p dz. Oats 
37c p bu, loose hay 12@15 p ton. 











At Buffalo, cattle market opened 10@15c 


lower Monday of this week, when 225 cars 
came forward. Shipping steers $4 50@5 75, 
fancy quotably a premium. Stockers and 
feeders are salable at 3 50@4 50. Hog re- 
ceipts 80 cars Monday, market nearly steady, 
with pigs 4 85@4 95, yorkers 4 85@5, choice 
medium and heavy 4 90@5. Sheep firm and 
arrivals Monday 60 double decks. Good to 
choice salable at 4 50@4 75, lambs lower at 
5 50@6. Veal calves are quotable at 7@7 50. 











AGENTS 
WANTED. 


#¢és 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
@in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
@ Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
@ EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
@ preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
@ 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BLST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1899} 1898 1899) 1898; 1899) 1898 

Chicago, P Pp 100 ibs .. |$6 +5) $5.75 $4. 7 ¥ 05/ $5. 00) $4.60 
New York | 6.25] 5.75) 4.90) 4 25] 5.25] 4.75 
Buffalo...... 6.50 5.60) 4.90) 4.20) 4.85) 4.90 
Kansas es 6.25 5.50} 4.60 3.90 4.85) 4.22 
Pittsburg . 6.04 5.50| 4.851. 4.15! 4.50) 4.70 
At Chicago, receipts of cattle continue 


liberal and farmers and feeders are evident- 

ly rushing to market everything at all de- 

sirable, The general level of prices has 

shown no essential change, and the bulk 

of beef cattle are selling at a range of $4 85 
25. 


Fancy beef steers. $6 40@6 80 Poor to fey Bulls, $2 75@ 450 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 250@ 325 
1450 lds. 5 25@625 Feeders, selected. 43@ 490 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 550 Ibs, 4 4 475 
lbs, 450@5 00 Calves. 500 lba up, 36 525 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal. 5 230 775 
heifers, 4530@5 0 Milch cows. each, 25 00@52 10 
Far to good cows. 3 25@4i 25 
Hog prices continue somewhat higher 


than a year ago, but packers are bearish 
and the market lacks strength or especial 
activity. Receipts are liberal and the qual- 
ity is fairly good. Mixed and heavy hogs 
$4 30@4 60, light and selected 4 45@4 75, pigs 
and rough lots 3@4 25. 

The sheep trade lost much of its recent 
enimation owing partly to indifferent de- 
mand on shipping account, prices ruling 15 
@30c lower than a fortnight ago. Western 
sheep $4@4 40, do lambs 4 75@5 40, poor to 
choice native sheep 2 50@4 40, extra lambs 
5 50@6 235. 

At New York, cattle rather slow at the 
high prices ruling, choice steers. bare- 
ly steady, common lots a shade _ lower. 
Ordinary to prime native $4 75@6 25, fancy 
nominally a premium, oxen and stags 4@ 
450, cows and bulls 2@4 40. Dressed beef 
quotable at 8@10%c p lb. Veal calves with- 
out important change, common to choice 5@ 
$50. Hog market rather easy around 5. 
Sheep in moderate demand and _ ‘steady. 
Common to prime 3 50@4 60, lambs 4 2@ 
9 io 

At Pittsburg, good cattle steady, others 
10c lower. Receipts Monday 160 cars, Quo- 
tations are continued as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 75@600 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good. 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 5 20@5 50 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@4 10 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 410@475 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 50@4 9 


Common, 700 to 900 Lbs, ‘= 00 Bologna cows,phd, 8 15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 404G@4 50 F'sh cows & springers, 20 O0@50 00 
Com te good fat oxen, Sones 7 7> Veal calves, 6 00G@7 23 


Hogs without important change. Monday’s 
45 cars selling readily at about former 
prices. Medium $4 90@4 95, heavy 4 75@4 85, 
yorkers 4 70@4 90. Sheep trade rather heavy, 
in some instances prices a shade lower. 
Monday’s supply 25 double decks. Good 
sheep 4 30@4 60, poor to choice lambs4@5 50. 

Total receipts of hogs at Pittsburg, 
through and local, seven months, Jan 1 to 
July 31, ’99, were 843,528, compared with 
785,537received corresponding period in ’98. 
Through and local receipts of sheep and 
calves for the periods named were respect- 
ively 372,233 and 364,948. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, supplies are amp.e for all 
present requirements and the market is 
without especial animation. Really desirable 
animals sell at full quotations, while me- 
dium grades are weak. A moderate inquiry 
exists on shipping and export account. 


Express and heavy draft....$50@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks..........60@110 
Carriage teams... . ..200@625 
Drivers ae ae a ttiad ae aaelien . ..60@600 
ere 65@200 
General PUTPOSC.......ccccccces 30@ 60 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





Efforts to raise the price of potatoes have 
proven unavailing as far as practical results 
are concerned, and the market remains in 
about the same condition as noted a week 
ago. Demand continues fairly active, and 
a Slight increase in receipts has put aside 
fears of a present shortage. The quality of 
arrivals is well up to average, and most of 
the stock now on hand sells easily within 
_the range of quotations. 

At New York, in fair supply and moving 
slowly. L I stock, east end $1 62 p bbl, 
other L I 1 25@1 50, Albany 1 25@1 35, west- 
ern N Y 1 25@1 37 p 180 Ibs, N J 1@1 40 p 
bbl, sweets 1 75@2 25 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, market 
fairly firm. Hebron $1 37 p bbl. Aroostook 
Green Mts 45c p bu, extra Hebrons 43@45c, 
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fair to good 40@42c, N Y round white 43c, 
long white 40c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Corn Oat 
Cash orspot 1899 1898 1 1898 = 1898 
Chicago ~..... -74 §=.66% .34% .29% .22% .22 
New York... .74 .74 .39% .29% 27% -2t 
Boston ......— — 42 .88 31 =.31 
éawnses -70% .71 .84% .30%4 .25 21% 
St Louis...... .705% .69  .31% .28% .23% .20 


eee» 2 6444 .28 .28.  .23. .23 




















London 82% ‘87. 46% 46 — _ 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Ria was des 73 30 22% 
Bia 0a. 008 75% 3046 _ 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
This week |Last week |One yr ago 
Wheat, bu,| 39,736,000 |~ 39,288,000 9,308,000 
ae 8,850,000 8,107,000 19,652,000 
CREB cvic cece 6,383,000 ,528,000 4,754,000 











At Chicago, more life has been manifested 
in the wheat market, prices at one time 
showing an advance of several cents, with 
the general undertone one of fair encour- 
agement from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer. A feature of the past week was the 
flurry in Sept wheat, “shorts” fearing a 
corner and making vigorous efforts to pro- 
tect their outstanding trades. Sept was push- 
ed up to 74c p bu, this carrying Dec to 738c 
and May well around 76c, the best prices in 
some time. 

Corn has exhibited more strength than in 
a good many weeks, manifested chiefly in 
cash lots- and Sept delivery, these selling 
up 3%c to the basis of 36%c p bu; Dec 1@ 
1%c higher around 30c and a shade better, 
May 30%c. 

The oats market has shared the activity 
and strength noted elsewhere, and under 
good buying advanced 1@1%c to the basis 
of 22%c p bu for Sept and Dec deliveries, 
and 24c for May. Situation without impor- 
tant change, cash lots in good demand, re- 
ceipts fairly large and movement liberal. 

Rye quiet and inclined to sympathize to 
some extent with wheat. Barley in good de- 
mand, the recent firmness continuing, all 
grades wanted. Prices are up a shade, with 
sales of low grades for feed and export ac- 
count 38%@39c p bu, and malting barley 
40@50c. The receipts are increasing and run 
fairly well in quality. The shipping de- 
mand is moderate, and more or less bar- 
ley is going abroad every week. 

Timothy seed fairly active and the offer- 
ings improved in quality. Contract prime 
quotable around $2 40 p ctl, fair to good 
country lots 2 10@2 25. Prime clover seed 
for Oct delivery easier at about 7 75 p ctl. 

At New York, grain markets fairly ac- 
tive, sympathizing somewhat with condi- 
tions in the west. A feature is the harden- 
ing corn market, due partly to enormous 
corn purchases, Bradstreet’s placing ex- 
2,283,000 bu last year. Since Julyl1this season 
2,283,000 bu last year. Since July this season 
corn exports aggregate 53 against 33% mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. No 1corn in store 
39@3914c p bu, May delivery quotable 
around 36c. Oats in better demand on home 
and foreign account, No 2 in store 274@ 
28c p bu, wheat unsettled with recent sales 
on the basis of about 74c p bu for No 2 in 
store. Buckwheat quiet but firm at 5§@ 
65e p bu. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





A continued good demand exists for all 
fancy table grades of apples, but uncer- 
tainty pervades the market. Reports from 
the country are still conflicting as to the 
amount and quality of the crop, and deal- 
ers evidently consider discretion the better 
part of valor, and therefore hold off for 
more information before going extensively 
into the market, Fine sorts suitable for 
shipping, and such as can be used for stor- 
ing purposes are taken without delay, but it 
is on the medium and lower kinds that the 
market is backward, Prices are in the main 
unchanged. 

Exports of apples from Boston have been 
next to nothing up to this time, less than 
1000 bbls being the total up to Sept 22, 
against over 20,000 bbls last year.—[Alfred 
W. Otis, Boston. 

Cable advices to John Ellice & Co, N Y 
fruit brokers and exporters. auote apples 





. Potatoes, Onions and other Produce, 








at Liverpool $2 75@3 50 p bbl for green fruit, 
3 50@5 75 for red, gross Liverpool, freight 
624ec p bbl. The outlook for red fruit abroad 
is regarded as very favorable. 

At New York, steady at about former 
prices. Kings $1 75@2 75 p bbl. Fall Pip- 
pin $125@2, Holland _Pippins 1 25@2, 
Maiden Blush 1 25@2, 20-oz 1 25@2 25, 
Gravenstein 2@3, Baldwin 1 50@1 75, Green- 
ing 1 25@1 50, open heads 75c@1 25, inferior 
50@75c. 

At Boston, ordinary grades 
ply and working out slowly. Gravenstein 

$2 50@3 4 bbl, King 2 50@3, 20-0z 2@2 50, 
theo s 2@2 50, Fall Pippin 1 75@2, Green- 
ing 175@2, N Y mixed 1 50@2, Pound 


in full sup- 


Sweet 2@2 50, Harveys 2@2 25, No 2 and 
ecommon sorts 1 25@1 50. 
THE ONION MARKET. 





Onions in general are steady when the 
quality is desirable, and prices show fair 
strength, Demand is not especially active, 


as yet, partly because the onion sea- 
son is still young, and also owing 
to the irregular quality of ar- 
rivals. Many onions now coming in have 


not been thoroughly dried, and the damp- 
ness makes them unfit for keeping purposes. 
This naturally influences buyers to go slow, 
also causing a wide range in prices. 

At New York, supply ample for the de- 
mand. Orange Co red 65@85c p bag, white 
$1 25@2 25, yellow 85c@1, N Y and western 
yellow 1@112 p bbl, red 75c@l, eastern 
white 2@2 50, red or yellow 1 25. 

At Boston, in full supply and moderate 
demand. Western Mass 35@40c p bu, na- 
tives $1 25@1 40 p bbl 


COUNTRY: PRODUCE /IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy 
hay $12@14 p ton, loose 10@15, clover 10@12, 
oat straw 5@5 50, rye 6 50@8 50, bran 15@ 
16, middlings 15@17, cottonseed meal 21 50 
@22 50, Fresh eggs 20@21c p dz, chickens 11 
@12c p lb 1 w, 12@18c d w, roosters 7@9c 1 
w, broilers 20@2ic d w, turkeys 11%@12%c 
l w, 13@15c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@lic d 
w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. Potatoes 1 25 
@1 50 p bbl, red onions 70@75c p bu, yel- 
low 75@80c, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 2@3 p 
100, celery 1@1 20 p dz, green corn 50@60c 
p 100, squash 60c@1 p bbl, tomatoes 20@25c 
p bu, cranberries 5@6 p bbl. 

At Rochester, onions 50@60c p bu, pota- 
toes 59c, cabbage $3 p 100, tomatoes 20@25c 
p bskt, green corn 9c p dz, apples 1 50 p 


bbl. Fresh eggs 17c p dz, fowls 8@9c p lb 
l w, 12c dad w, turkeys lic 1 w, 13@15c d w, 


12@l4c d w. "Hay 12@15 P 
ton, rye straw 9@12, oat straw 5@7. 

PHNNSYLVANIA— At Philadelphiz, 
dressed fowls 11@12%c p lb, chickens 13@ 
15¢c, roosters 8c, live ducks 9@l0c, fresh 
nearby eggs 184%2@19c p dz, western 18@18'4c. 
Apples $2 25@3 p bbl, quinces 2 50@3 25, 
peaches 1@1 25 p bskt, Bartlett pears 3 50 
@4 50 p bbl, Concord grapes 2@13c p 10- 
lb bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 4 50@5 p bbl, 
potatoes, Pa ch 50@55c p bu, N Y and 
western 45@48c, yellow Globe onions 1 15@ 
1 25 p bbl, cabbage 10@20 p ton. Ch timothy 
hay 14 50@15 p ton, mixed 12 50@13, straight 
rye straw 11@12, tangled 9@9 50, oat and 
wheat straw 6 50@7 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, potatoes 
steady. Prime white 50@55c p bu, onions 40@ 
45e, cabbage $1 50@2 50 p 100, tomatoes 18@ 
25c p bu, apples 1 50@2 50 p bbl, peaches 
60c@1 p bskt, Bartlett pears 3 50@5 p bbl. 
Poultry in light supply. Chickens lic p Ib, 
fowls lic, ducks 8%@9%c, roosters 25@30c 
ea, fresh eggs 16%4@17\%4c. No 1 timothy hay 
13 50 p ton, No 2 12 50, clover, mixed 12@ 
12 50, straight rye straw 12 50@13, wheat 
and oat straw 6 50@7 50, bran 15 50@16, 
middlings 14@16. 


ducks i0c 1 w, 











The best ‘Horse-powet, 
Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
™ Kye-thresher, Land-rok 
iB ler, Dog- -power, Steam- 
engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & 
drag), avetp- power, 
i tter, Round-si 
Geo. | D. ag Ce Manufacturer, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
SF Please tell what you wish to purchase. 


To Secure BEST PRICES for APPLES 


read the 
FRUIT TRADE JOURNAL weekly. Special re- 
ports and forecasts from all markets. Sample 
copy 10 cents; 6 months’ subscription $1 if ordered 
before Jan. 1, 1900 ; yearly subscription $3. Address 
FRUIT TRADE JOURNAL, 78 Park Place, New York. 

























THE DAIRY TIARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The advanced prices for butter have been 
firmly sustained at all the principal mar- 
kets, and in some instances further im- 
provements have been scored. Receipts, 
which have been running low for some time, 
show a tendency toward further falling 
off, owing to the small output of the cream- 
eries. The extremely dry weather prevail- 
ing over the greater part of the country 
east of the Rockies is mainly responsible 
for strength of the situation, although the 
increased demand which usually comes at 
this time of the year has aided holders,ma- 
terially in keeping up prices. Some ock 
has been taken from refrigerators, but this 
has not affected the market to any extent. 
Low grades move slowly, and the export 
demand has fallen off considerably, owing 
to easy prices across the water. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch 
emy tubs 22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 
20@22c.—At Buffalo, receipts moderate. Fcy 
emy prints 24c, firsts 21@22c, dairy 17@19c, 
imt emy 17@18c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 
emy 24%c, N Y cmy 2ic, dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, demand is good and cur- 
rent quotations are well sustained. Western 
extra cmy 23c p Ib, firsts 2114%4@22c, seconds 
19@20%c, thirds 16%@18c, N Y extra cmy 
23c, firsts 21@22c, thirds to seconds 17@20%4c, 
N Y fey dairy, half firkin tubs 2ic, firsts 19@ 
20c. Welsh tubs 20@2ic, western imt cmy 
17@18c, factory 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
well cleared at firm prices, Elgin and other 
western separator cmy, extra 23c p lb, firsts 
21@22c, seconds 18@20c, June cmy 2144@22c, 
imt emy 15@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand light, 
receipts limited. Separator cmy, extra 24c 
p lb, firsts 22@23c, gathered cream 21@22c, 
firsts 429@20c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 16@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 25c p Ib, prints 26c, 





dairy 15@16c.—At Cincinnati, quiet andfirm. | 
fey | 


Fey Elgin cmy 23%@24%c, Ohio cmy, 
separator 19@20c, gathered cream 17@18c, 
dairy 13%4c. 
The Cheese Market. 
New York State—At Albany, full cream 


cheddars 11@12c p Ib, flats 104%@11'4c, skims | 


4@7c, imt Swiss 14@15c.—At Buffalo, barely 
steady. Fey full cream 11@11%c, dairy 
make 8@8%c.—At Rochester, full cream 12c, 
—At Ogdensburg, 21 lots, 1427 bxs, offered on 
this board Sept 23, 11%4c bid. 

At New York, receipts continue moder- 
ate, market without important change. N Y 
full cream, small colored fey 114%@11%c p Ib, 
white 114%@11%c, good to ch 10%@l1lic, large 
colored, fey llc, white 10%c, ch 10144@10%ce, 
light skims 94%@10c, part skims 9@9%4c, full 
skims 4@4%c. - 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet, 
prices unchanged. N Y full cream, fey 
small 11%c p lb, fair to ch 10%@11%c, Ohio 
flats 9%@10%c, part skims 8@9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, active and 
firmer. N Y full cream, large size 12@12%4c 
p Ib, flats 12%@12%c, small size 12%@12%c, 
Ohio picnics 11%@11%c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices continue 
steady. N Y full cream cheddars 10%c p Ib, 
Ohio flats 10c, limburger 12c, Swiss 154%4c.— 
At Cincinnati, demand good, market firm. 
Good to prime Ohio flats 11%c, family fa- 
vorite 1144c, twins 12@12\%4c, Young America 
12%4c, Swiss 12@12%4c. 

Creamery Notes, 

Southville (N Y) creamery received dur- 
ing August 560,186 lbs milk, making 25,429 
Ibs butter. The total amount paid farmers 
was $4600.72, equal to 82c p 100 lbs milk. 
There is a great shrinkage in the make of 
butter on account of drouth. 


GENERAL [lMARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a good demand for fancy, 
but best qualities are scarce. Ch ’99 evap’d 
apples 74%4.@8c p Ib, prime 6%@7c, sun-dried 
sliced 4@5'éc, quarters 4@4\4c, chops 2@2'«c, 
cores and skins 1%@1%c, evap’d raspberries 
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11%@i12¢e, sun-dried 104%@lic, blackberries 
44%4c, huckleberries 13c, cherries 10@11c. 

At Chicago, receipts continue small, full 
prices obtained. Evap’d apples, eastern fcy 
7c p lb, prime to ch 6@6%c, southern 
prime 5@5%c, fair to good 4%@5c, sun-dried 
prime in sacks 4@4%4c, chopped apples 14@ 
14c, cores and skins 1@1%c,.evap’d rasp- 
berries 11%@12\c. 

Beans. 

At New York, firmer under light supplies. 

Marrow, ch $1 75 p bu, medium 1 40@1 42%, 


pea 1 35@1 40, red kidney 1 70@1 75, white 
kidney 1 90@2, yellow eye 1 45, black tur- 
tle soup 1 70@1 75, Cal limas 2 75@2 77%, 
green peas 1 07@1 15. 

Eggs. 

At New York, firm on all strictly fancy 
qualities. Fcy nearby, selected white 22c p 
dz, mixed 20@21c, N Y and Pa av prime, loss 
off, 1914@20c, western, fcy at mark 18@ 
19c, under grades $3 30@4 05 p 30-dz case, 


dirties and checks 3 30@4, refrigerator stock 
17@17%e p dz. 
Fertilizer Material. 

At New York, prices without important 
change, demand moderate; southern manu- 
facturers taking hold a little more freely. 
The following prices refer to full cargoes, 
and buyers in the interior taking small 
quantities of one ton or more will be obliged 
to pay something of an advance. Ground 
bone $24 @25 p ton, Kainit 8 75@9 75, muri- 
ate of potash, 80 per cent 1 80@1 85 p 100 lbs, 
nitrate of soda 1 65@1 70, spent bone black 
15@17 p ton, dried blood 1 80@2 p 100 lbs, 
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sulphate of ammonia 3@3 15. S C phosphate 
rock, ground 6@6 25 p ton. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, pears in moderate supply, 
plums plentiful, grapes firm, cranberries 
firm. Crabapples 3 50@6 p ‘bbl, Seckel 
pears 3 50@6 p bbl, Bartlett 3 50@5, Sheldon 
2 25@2 75, Bosc 2 25@3, Anjou 2 25@2 75, 
peaches 75c@1 75 p bskt, plums, Green Gage 
25@30c p 8-lb bskt, Damson 40@45c, prunes 
40@50c, Delaware grapes 12@13c p 4-lb bskt, 
Niagara 8@10c, Cape Cod cranberries 3 50@ 
4 75 p bbl, muskmelons 1 50@2 75 p case. 


’ Ground Feeds. 


At New York, quiet and firm. Coarse corn 
meal 75@77c p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 93@95c, 
grits 95c@$1, winter bran 16@18 p ton, spring 
16@16 50, middlings 16 50@20 50, linseed oil 
meal 26 50, screenings 574%@8714c p 100 Ibs, 
cottonseed meal 22 60 p ton. 

Poultry. 

At New York, liberal supplies, moderate 
demand and prices barely steady. Fresh- 
killed iced turkeys 11@12c p lb, Phila chick- 
ens, large 16@18c, mixed 13@15c, fowls 11@ 
1i44c, western lic, squabs $2@2 50 p dz. Live 
chickens 11@12c p 1b, fowls 12c. ducks 40@ 
60c p pr, geese 1@1 37, pigeons 20@25c. 


Vegetables. 
At New York, tomatoes plentiful, other 
vegetables without important change. 


Beets $1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 25. 
Wool. 


At Boston, active at full late prices. 
Ohio and Pa XX and above 32c p Ib, X 30c. 
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| NEW 20TH CENTURY 


CREAM SEPARATOR 





thing better or cheaper. 


Western Offices: 
Ranooten & Canar Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


EPTEMBER FIRST marks the introduction of the 
1900 or improved 20tTa CENTURY “ Baby” or 
**‘Dairy” sizes of De Laval Cream Separators. 


improvements denote another great advance in cream 
separator construction and efficiency, materially increase 
capacities, and render the new “Alpha” disc machines 
simply unapproachable by anything else in the sha 
cream separator, either in efficiency, mechanic 


struction or practical cheapness. 
been the conceded superiority of the De Laval machines 
heretofore their standard is now raised still higher and 
they are more than ever placed in a class by themselves as 
regards all possible competition. No effort nore 
been spared to make the new 20Ta CENTURY 
machines literally perfect separators—machines for every- 
body, that nobody can criticise and nobody ask for any- 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


hese 


of a 
con- 
Overwhelming as has 





Laval 


Send for “New Century” catalogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arcw STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















HOTO-ENGRAVING 
and ELECTROTYPING. 


We have unrivalled facilities by reason of skilled work- 
men, first-class materials and newest machinery for pro- 
ducing excellent work in both these departments at very 
low prices. 

Special attention given to making pictures, either half- 
tones or line drawings, of live stock, poultry, farm build- 
ings, implements, etc., from photographs or drawings, for 
subseribers and advertisers in this journal. Also haif- 
tones with extra coarse screen for use on fast presses of 
daily newspapers. Artistic designs and illustrations for 
catalogues, circulars, etc. 

Our electrotyping department is specially equipped for 
quick work, aud can furnish electros in a few hours, when 
necessary. 

Address Photo-Engraving or Electrotyping Dept., 
Phelps Pub. Co., Springfield, Mass. 





TOBACCO LEAF. 


y J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure. Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, har- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and snposeseny. It is the only work of the kind in 
existence, and is destined to be the stan practical 
and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with Hh ett of 
150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. ee 
Postpaid, ¢ $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and msny other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.., 52 Latavette PL.New Yorks 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


The Alaskan Boundary. 
DAVID CURRIE, MONTREAL. 





In your issue of Sept 9, Page 256, under 
the above heading, you scarcely do justice 
to the Canadian claim regarding the true 
Position of the Alaskan boundary as laid 
down by the treaty made between Great 
Britain and Russia in 1825. As I have not 
seen published in any American paper a 
full and correct copy of that treaty in so 
far as it relates to the disputed boundary, 
I herewith send you a copy of the 
Articles 3 and 4 of that treaty. 
and hope that you will be so good as to 
publish it, so that your intelligent and fair- 
minded readers may have an opportunity 
for coming to a just decision on a subject 
which is of considerable importance, in- 
volving as it does the settlement of a dis- 
pute which has caused a good deal of mis- 
representation and misconstruction of the 
real facts of the case by newspaper writ- 
ers and diplomatists on both sides of the 
international boundary line: 

Art 3. The line of demarcation between 
the possessions of the high contracting par- 
ties upon the coast of the continent and 
the islands of America to the northwest 
shall be drawn in the manner following: 
Commencing from the southernmost pointof 
the island called Prince of Wales island, 
which point lies in the parallel of 54 de- 
grees 40 minutes north latitude and between 
the 13lst and 132d Gegrees of west longitude 
(meridian of Greenwich), the said line shall 
ascend north along the channel called Port- 
land channel, as far as the point of the 
continent where it strikes the 56th degree 
of north latitude. From the last mentioned 
point, the line of demarcation shall follow 
the summit of the mountains situated par- 
allel to the coast as far as the point of in- 
tersection of the 14lst degree of west longi- 
tude (of the same meridian); and finally 
from the said point of intersection to said 
meridian line of the 14lst degree, in its pro- 
longation as far as the frozen ocean, shall 
form the limit between the Russian and 
British possessions on the continent of 
America to the northwest. 

Art 4. With reference to the line of 
demarcation laid down in the pgeceding ar- 
ticle, it is understood: ist, that the island 
called Prince of Wales island shall belong 
wholly to Russia; 2d, that whenever the 
summit of the mountains which extend in 
a direction parallel to the coast from the 
56th degree of north latitude to the point of 
intersection of the 14lst degree of west 
longitude shall prove to be at the distance 
of more than 10 marine leagues from the 
ocean, the limit between the British pos- 
sessions and the line of coast which is also 
to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, 
shall be found by a line parallel to the 
windings of the coast, and which shall 
never exceed the distance of 10 marine 
leagues therefrom, 

Anti-Trust—The plans recommended by 
the anti-trust conference at St Louis for 
throttling trusts, as embodied in the reso- 
lutions, would make attempted monopoli- 
zation or restraint of trade a crime; would 
require state licenses of corporations seek- 
ing to do business outside the states where- 
in they are respectively chartered; state 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 


Colonel J. B. Killebrew, immigration 
agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St Louis railway, has some splendid bodies 
of land for sale for colonization purposes. 
The land is suitable, especially for fruits, 








vegetables, tobacco and grain. Write to 
him at Nashville, Tenn. 
High Grade Vehicles, cutters, sleighs, 


harness, sewing machines, stoves and steel 
ranges are being sold direct from the fac- 
tory to the users at manufacturers’ whole- 
sale prices by the Consumers’ Carriage & 
Manufacturing Co, 269-271 South Desplaines 
street, Chicago, Ill. We advise our read- 
ers to send for their catalogue, which they 
will mail to you free. Their prices are 
based on the actual cost of labor and ma- 
terial and you save all middlemen’s profits 
in buying direct from them. 


OUR STORY OF THE ,_NEWS 


legislation shutting out corporations creat- 
ed in one state to do business exclusively 
in other states; that no corporation should 
be formed by another corporation; that no 
corporation or its officers should own stock 
in a competitive corporation with the ob- 
ject of creating a trust; that each state 
pass laws providing that no corporation 
which is a member of any pool or trust in 
that state or elsewhere can do business in 
that state. The resolutions were drawn up 
by Gov McMillin of Tennessee, chairman; 
Gov Stephens of Missouri and Attorney 
Generals Davis of Arkansas, Campbell of 
Colorado, Oren of Michigan, Heffner of 
Washington, McClurg of Mississippi and 
Nolan of Montana. 





An Extraordinary Action on the part of 
the Massachusetts democracy in convention 
at Boston was the choice of a full set of del- 
egates to the next democratic national con- 
vention, for which no call will be issued for 


a long time yet. The delegation thus chosen . 


is strongly for Bryan for president, and in 
the event of a democratic victory next year 
the Massachusetts democrats will be enti- 
tled to early and generous consideration as 
to patronage. The platform adopted at Bos- 
ton reiterates the free silver plank of the 
Chicago platform and calls for the pur- 
chase by the state of the Boston and Al- 
bany railroad, which is provided for in the 
railroad’s charter. The gathering was a 
very turbulent one. 





Broadening Churches—The international 
council of the Congregational churches in 
Boston was notable in several points, The 
spirit of broad toleration provoked wide 
comment in the press. The first theological 
address, for example, was delivered by Rev 
Dr George Harris, the newly elected presi- 
dent of Amherst college, and recently at the 
head of the Andover theological seminary, 
who in 1887 was pronounced heretical by a 


majority of the board of visitors of the lat- 
ter institution. His topic at the council was 
Fundamental principles in theology, nor 
dces his treatment of it appear to have met 
with dissent. Rev Dr Lyman Abbott of 
New York, speaking upon International re- 
lations.and responsibilities, advocated a 
policy whereby England and America 
should extend their sovereignty to Africa 
and Asia for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and the redemption of mankind. “The 
policy which makes each nation dependent 
6n other nations,” he said, “discourages 
war, promotes peace, develops brotherhood 
and binds nations together.”’ International 
arbitration was lauded by various speakers. 





The Ford Tax Law in New York state 


will be less productive by millions than was 
expected, in the opinion of Senator Ford 
and the original advocates of the measure, 
because the state board of assessors have 
decided to assess public franchises upon a 
valuation computed by capitalizing the net 
income of the corporations owning them. 
The purpose of the law was to place fran- 
chises on the same footing with real es- 
tate, in accordance with decisions of the 
courts of several states and of the United 
States supreme court. The intention of the 
Ford bill was to have a franchise estimated 
at the market value of the stock and bonds 
of the corporation owning it, minus the 
value of the personal property. Gov Roose- 
velt is criticised by the friends of the bill 
for consenting to the course adopted by the 
assessors, 





The Shortage of bills and fractional silver 
currency in all parts of the United States 
is becoming serious. The silver bullion in 
the treasury purchased under the Sherman 
act cannot be coined without a special act 
of congress. Such legislation will be asked 
of the congress which is to convene in a few 
weeks, 








VAPORATING _FRUIT 


it-edge wi . d bi 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING coon! is Prods 
Box 407, W: Wapusinenn, 





Stock at l0c. a share 
Easy terms. Write 
Financial Brokérs, 


Buy Jubilee Gold Mining Co. 
Republic camp. Safe investment. 
for Prospectus. Slater & Smith, 
Colville, Wash. 
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$2,000 OIL PAINTING for 10 CENTS. 


“Unexpected Trouble.”’ 


The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 
noted English artist, 


the noted oil painting, entitled “Unexpect- 
ed Trouble,” or “The First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal 
The size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 


production of this noted work, every color 
and shade of color being faith fully repro- 
duced ina size 19 by 2 
coated paper. 
ductions of works of art have been scattered 
over the country ; this, however, is not of such 
character. 





FREDMORCAN. 
Last spring we purchased for $2,000.00 


Academy. 


1-2 inches. We have had prepared a re- 


25, “printed on heavy 
A great many cheap repro- 


FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an 





“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE,” 





extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, 
to whom one of the'reproductions was sub- 
mitted. 
MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 
“It is a most admirable copy of my original, 
uite oneof the most satisfactory reproductions 
have ever had, giving the exact drawing and 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the ducklings.” 


A GREAT OFFER. 
Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 


reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 


States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


This is without doubt the 


biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 


or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. 


Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, IL Te 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


Indian Corn. 


CHARLES ELMER JENNEY. 

Up o’er the hill long files of warrior hosts 

Move with the silent stealth of midday 
ghosts. 

The rustlings only of their buckskin dress 

To keenest ear their onward sweep confess: 

But startled eye, across the landscape sees 

Ten thousand plumes a-nodding in the 
breeze, 

And gleams of sunshine flicker everywhere, 

Refiected from long tufts of golden hair 


That once fair Saxon maidens might have 
graced, 

But dangle now from each fierce foeman’s 
waist; 

A band of warriors of the tribe of Maize, 

With scalps at belt, from one of their 
forays 

Returning down the vale of Genesee, 

To celebrate the feast of victory. 


a 


A Wail for Dewey. 


MATTIE W. BAKER. 





“Oh, when Johnny comes marching home 
again,” 
When Dewey comes sailing home again, 
Hovray! Hooray! 
Oh, won’t he learn to hate his name! 
And well he may. 
The dogs will bark, the cats will mew, 
The babies all will holler too. 
But it won’t be gay, 
For they’re all named Dewey! 
And he will not stay, 
Poor Admiral Dewey! 


EE ———__——_——— 


Purblind. 


MOSES TEGGART. 





The peace for which so many sigh, 

The beauty of some favored spot,— 
How many have before their eye 

In one neat,cultivated plot! 
Enough to soothe and satisfy, 

And yet, they know it not, 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 

10. SQUARE WorpD—1l, an occurrence; 2, 
courage; 3, to make glad; 4, remarks; 5, a 
lock of hair. 

11. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—Please 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 7 these lines for me, and I will 9, 10, 11 
out a map of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 


12. ARITHMETICAL—Substitute figures for 
the letters, and do the sum in division. 
WERTAD 
CONL 


13. ANAGRAM (one word)— 
RYL GOT A COOL RIDE HOME. 
TO PUZZLE CONTESTANTS. 


We want our contestants to have a part 
in the making of the puzzles this season, 
and we will give books to the 10 best sets 
of 10 puzzles each that are sent in before 
Nov 1. Try and see what you can do. If 
you want your puzzles back if they do not 
take a prize, inclose postage and they will 
be returned. All puzzles received that are 
available for our columns will be published 
during the season, and if you do not send 
stamps for the return of the list, we shall 
consider that you would like to have them 
printed even if they. do not take a prize. 
Address your letters containing the puz- 
zles for the contest to Jennie Jameson, care 
Orange Judd Co, Springfield, Mass. 





A Mystery Solved. 





Last week’s story of How Quilley Raised 
the Mortgage closed with an abruptness 
which left the explanation a mystery in 
the mind of the reader. By an unfertunate 
error in making up the pages, the last par- 
agraph of the story was omitted, and it is 
given herewith, as a belated sequel for 
which the Editor would beg the readers’ 
pardon. With molasses as bait and a strong 
wind to blow the grasshoppers his way, the 
ingenious Yankee contrived to a remark- 
able stroke of business. The closing para- 
graph: 


There are some of us who know that 
while Massachusetts has been struggling 





————— 








EVENINGS AT 


HOME 





with the gypsy moth, New Hampshire has 
essayed a bounty on the heads of wood- 
chucks and crows. The returns in the state 
treasury, however, were sufficient evidence 
that the state’s generosity made the crop 
of these animals too valuable—so much so, 
as to prove an expensive luxury. But the 
rural members of the legislature recently 
demanded there must be a bounty on some- 
thing, and it was duly, and we hope with 
dignit enacted that a bounty of $1 a 
bushel be given for grasshoppers. That 
autumn Quilley, with the aid of his horse 
and cart, brought 150 bushels of grasshop- 
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pers for the town treasurer to buy. It 
proved too much of a problem for the town 
treasurer, who wrote for instructions to 
the state treasurer. This official called the 
rural o“icer’s attention to the fact that 
‘law is law,” and Quilley was duly re- 
warded. Quilley has been urged to get @ 
patent on his cage. But so much depends 
on the action of the legislature that he has 
hesitated. But he believes in certain kinds 
of “protection,” and as long as his indus- 
try is nursed by the statute book of New 
Hampshire, Quilley will raise a crop of 
grasshoppers each year. 
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OUR PRICE CONQUEROR. 


To You It Commends Itself from an Economical Standpoint. 








A Business 
Suit at a Bus- 
iness Price. 
Nota bargain 
suit, buta 
thoroughly 
first-class 
suit ata gen- 
uine bargain. 
itis by sell- 
ing honest 
goods 
coupled with 
fair and 
truthful deal- 
ing that we 
have gained 
the con= 
fidence of 
the people. 


@"Send for 
our clothing 
booklet con- 
taining sam- 
ples. 


we 


Our No. 60. The illus- 
tration represents a Business 
Suit of unusual merit, made 

of strictly all wool 
mont Tweed, which has no 
superior for wear in medium 
gradegoods. It is made in 
single-breasted four-button 
round-corner sack style coat 
with deep French facing, 
body lined with extra quality 
farmers’ satin, sleeves lined 
with fine quality fancy sile- 
sia; two outside pockets and 
ticket pocket; two inside 
breast pockets with flaps. 
The vestis made in the late 
fall amd winter style, high 
cut, six buttons and collar, 
thoroughly well lined. Trous- 
ers are cut in the prevailing 
fashion. The entire suit is 
sewed with silk and linen 
thread, cut and made in 
the best sible manner 
known to the trade. The 
cloth is heavy weight, neat, 
stylish brown check patterns, 
and to those who desire a 
suit of this character we 
strongly recommend this 
number and positively as- 
sert that it cannot be dupli- 
cated at our price. Our 
advertised lines are quickly 
ordered; this we interpret as 
an assurance that the high 
estimate we place on e 

ualities and values is justi- 
fed by public judgment—to 
you it should be a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Sizes, coats 
35 to 44 inches chest measure; 
trousers 32 to4zinches waist 
and 30 to 35 inches length 
inseam; no larger; price 


itis 





OUR MAMMOTH CATALOGUE 


In which is listed at lowest wholesale prices everything to 
. eat, wear and use, is furnished on receipt of only 10c. to 
partly pay postage or expressage, and as evidence of good 
faith—the 10c. is allowed on first purchase amounting to 


$1.00 or above. 











Jo Have Your Fortune Told 


You do not need to go to the palmist’s den. By our proc- 
ess you can take a faithful impression of your hands, 
mail it to us and we read your lines, sending you the 
ree te Send your address for particulars to 

CH.MANCIUS, 111 Water St., NEW YORE. 
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gain Offer. Jantes Le Mead & Co., Dept 125 Chicage 





A “VILLAGE ROOM” 


THE BUSY WORLD 


Too Late. 
EMMA C. DOWD. 





The sun shone hot on the mountain side 
Where a frail white blossom drooped in 
pain. 
‘Water! water!’’ she faintly cried; 
“Oh, for one drop of the cooling rain!” 
“The shower is coming!’ sung bird and 
pine; 
From bloom to bloom the glad news sped; 
But one on the hillside gave no sign,— 
The fragile, beautiful flower was dead! 





A Village Room. 





This cozy ‘‘room’’ or building, situated in 
the old Massachusetts town of Deerfield, 
was given to the town by a much-loved 
woman resident, and is used for all kinds 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


of social purposes. It is the women, how- 
ever, who make the most use of it, and it 
is the meeting place for quite a number of 
needlework and other societies. The oc- 
casion for its use in the picture of the in- 
terior shown herewith is an exhibition of 
the products of home talent to sell to sum- 
mer boarders and visitors. There are fancy- 
work showings of table furnishings and the 
like done in the famous blue and white 
combinations, lace designs, and the old- 
fashioned netted fringes, admiration for 
which is being generally revived. There are 
fine works of well-known and amateur pho- 
tographers on the walls. There are also 
fine specimens of metal and woodwork (also 
by women), and a photograph chest with 
keyhole and corner plates of hammered 
copper. In the bookcase are works of lo- 
cal talent, and the art work is shown in 
a little studio adjoining the ‘‘room.”’ The 
value of this little building in centering the 
social and industrial life of the town is ap- 
parent. It accomplishes what the church 
cannot, in this way, because persons of all 





A “VILLAGE ROOM” 
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DURING AN EXHIBITION 
[Photograph by F. §S. 


and M. E. Allen. 


denominations and classes meet here on 


common ground. 
—— 
Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of 
an enemy. 








DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time. 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.” 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. An 
Sn watch o— has the word 
“EKilgin’’ engraved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 


Send for new free booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCHCO., Elgin, Il. 











Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, a Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 and upe 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Dewey. 





They will have quite a time in New York 
to-day (Sept 30) over a certain individual— 
possibly you can guess his name, some of 
you; you may even have seen his portrait in 
some place or other. Let’s see, what’s his 
name? Remind us, somebody. Dewey? 
Oh yes, that’s it! Dewey. The name does 
sound familiar, now it is mentioned, The 
third admiral of the Unite@ States navy. 
Who were his two predecessors? There’ll 
be time to answer that question after the 
celebration is over. Perhaps Captain Jack, 
or New Hampshire Representative, or Miss 
Idal, or Doris, or that Young Inventor who 
builds sailboats, or somebody else, will write 
and tell us. Dewey had some adventures 
back in the civil war. Perhaps they’ will 
tell us about these, too. The Young Folks‘ 
Editor does not expect to attend the cele- 
bration in New York to-day, and as some 
of the Tablers are sure to be there, he will 
appoint them as reporters to describe their 
impressions of that great festival for the 
benefit of us all. Is Admiral Dewey worta 
all this exeitement? What a question! Was 
there ever a braver Yankee sailed the seas? 
Or a wiser, more level-headed or more un- 
flinching officer on duty for Uncle Sam 
in any quarter of the globe? Ask that Ger- 
man admiral who set out to interfere in 
Manila bay a while after the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, Ask anybody, froin 
Dewey’s birthplace near the Green moun- 
tains to Hong Kong. He is like the other 
great George of a hundred years ago, who, 
as Artemus Wari said, ‘“‘never slopped 
over.”” Nobody can make our great admiral 
lower his dignity unbecomingly, lionize him 
as they will. Huis is the modesty of true 
greatness, 





The Young Folks’ Table. 





—ere is my picture, taken when 1 was 
eight months old, which I will have put into 
the paper if the Y F E thinks it is clear 
enough. I just happened to think of send- 
ing this. I hope the Tablers will be sat-- 





isfied with it. Perhaps some time in the 
distant future I will have a photo of myself 
published, but not now. When this photo 
was taken, I screamed until the roof went 
off the place. I guess that photographer 
was glad he didn’t have to take my picture 
every day. Lilacs, I heard that riddle told 
at the minstrel show, but had forgotten 
about it until I saw it in the paper. Is this 
the way you tell it: The sheep had a quar- 
ter, the dove a bill, the frog a greenback, 
but the skunk had only a cent (scent), so he 
couldn’t get in?—[Miss Idal. 





Letter Circle Notes—The letters of Circle 
No 48 have made good time and are more 
than interesting. There were six pictures 
of our circle friends, and you can imagine 
how much they were scrutinized. One mar- 
ried man sent his with his wife by his side 
and really she was just like a doll. They 
were an ideal couple. I hope he will see 
this and then he will gee how much his wife 
is appreciated by others, and it ought to 


MOTHERS AND DAJGHTERS 


make his heart glad. We are a jolly set, 
don’t you think?—[Secretary. 

We have got our badges and on them is 
“Sunshine No 21.” We are a-going to try 
and keep our circle full of sunshine. One 
of the circle members sent around a cot- 
ton blossom.—[Clarence S. Roy, Secretary. 


I see there is talk of a shorthand circle. 
I would like to join one very much. I 
studied the Pitman & Howard system from 
the text-book alone, but it became so lone- 
some that I nearly. gave it up. Will Sis 
and Sten O. Grapher please write me?—[D. 
W. Hall, Myrtle Point, Ore. 

Long delays are reported in musicians’ 
circle No 1 and circle No 31. Who is to 
blame? A report of progress has come from 
the secretary of No 40. 





Chat—American Girl; you. could make 
your fortune writing history. Your history 
of the Young Folks‘ Table was fine. I 
thought until I saw the name, the Y F E 
had written it.—[B. E. B. 

That question that I asked about Wash- 
ington was not answered, for he was not 
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inaugurated, as there was no constitution. 
[The Kid. 
Bumblebees—Will some of the Tablers 


tell me some new games, and how to play 
them? How many of you have had experi- 











ence with bumblebees? I have found quite 
a number of nests this year. I generally 








HE ills of women overshadow their whole lives. 
Some women are constantly getting medical treat- 
ment and are never well. ‘‘A woman best understands 
women’s ills,” and the women who consult Mrs. Pinkham find 


in her counsel practical assistance. 
Pinkham’s address is Lynn, 


Mrs. 
Mass. 


Mrs. MABEL Goop, Correctionviue, 
Ia., tells how Mrs. Pinkham saved 


her life. She says: 


‘‘IT cannot thank you enough for 
what your medicine has done for me. 
I can recommend it as one of the best 
medicines on earth for all women’s 
I suffered for two years with female weakness and at 
Three of our best doctors did me no 


ills. 
last became bedfast. 





PRACTICAL 
HELP FOR 
SUFFERING 
WOMEN 








good so I concluded to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 





Compound. After taking a few bottles of your medicine, I was 





able to do all my house- 
&4 work. [know that your 

4 medicine raised me from 
fia bed of sickness and 
perhaps death, and am 
very thankful for what it 





has done forme. I hope 
{that every suffering 
woman. may be per- 


Kl suaded to try your medicine.” 


Get Mrs. Pinkham’s advice 


Wi as soon as you begin to be 



















evening and recommended Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
’ Compound, saying that she knew that it would cure me. 


puzzled. The sick headaches 
and dragging sensation come 
froma curable cause. Write 
for help as soon as they ap. 


Mrs. DoLe STANLEY, 
Campbellsburg, Ind., 
‘os writes: **DreaR. Mrs, 


4” PINKHAM—I was troubled 
mH with sick headache and 
was so weakand nervous, 
I could hardly go. A 
friend called upon me one 


Ithen 


sent for your medicine and after taking five bottles of it, I was 


entirely cured. 


I cannot praise it enough.” 

















mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 


= frectrial. 117,500sold. Warranted 
Se 20 Years. All at ts free, 

"1 840.00 Arlington for........814.00 

$45:00 Arlington for........616.00 

y $60.00 Kenwood for......... 1.50 

Other Machines at 68, 69 & $11.50 





Illustrated catalogue and testimonials 
free. Write at once for our special 
freight offer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B- 42, Chicago,IL 





sevistic MONUMENTS 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain biocks in stone 
and are more. En Ke 
Moss-growth is im ible, Vr 
care or expense. ‘arbie is 
‘ jure. Granite is little betrer. 
hite Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes. 
Watts fortall and free informe: 
‘or full an nfo 
tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CoO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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burn or tramp them out. Will someone tell 
of their experience with them? I inclose my 
photograph to have judgment passed on my 
looks.—{ Vinal Scott, Missouri. 





A Scare—When I was six years old we 
lived on a farm near the river. One even- 
ing When my father and I were coming 
home trom taking the horses down to -he 
pasture, I happened to look around and 
saw a black snake craw'.g up my back. 
I ran about a block as fast as I could, and 
screamed at the top of my voice, then my 
father told me that it was nothing but a 
halter strap that -I had over my shoulder. 
I stopped running, but did not stop walk- 
ing fast until I got home to my mother. We 
have taken this paper 11 years and I like 
it very much. My sister gets it every 
Wednesday on the way home from school. 
The first thing I do after I get my work 
done on Wednesday is get this paper snd 
read the Young Folks’ Table. I enjoy it 
very much.—{Farmer John. 





Another Foot in the Pie—I have just 
read Chatterbox’s letter about a foot in a 
pie, and it reminds me of a true story that 
my papa told.me the other day. It ran as 
follows: One day about four or five years 
ago papa and another man had a corn- 
sheller in partnership. They were shelling 
corn for a certain family and were expect- 
ed to stay for supper, but as it was get- 
ting late, all of the men went home except 
papa and his partner. Well, the table was 
set under an apple tree in the yard and 
when the men came to supper and sat down 
at the table, the turkeys and chickens were 
walking al’ around under the table, and 
the men would throw crumbs of bread at 
the fowls to see them run for it. What did 
one old turkey do but fly upon the table 
and step right in the middle of a custard 
pie! What was this poor woman to do? 
She had no other pie. She said, “Just wait, 
me lads, and O/7’ll cut out the tracks and 
maybe you can get some yet.” I guess by 
that time neither of the men wanted any 
pie. I live in northern Iowa near a town 
whose name means “gather.”” Who can 
guess what it is?—[A. R. B. 





I think the answer to the trees being set 
so that nine trees will be in ten rows, three 
in a row, is as shown in the accompanying 
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drawing. The rows are represented by the 
lines. 
the one word made out of the words “new 
door” is o-n-e w-o-r-d.—[Night Hawk. 





It has become a law in photo circle No 1 
that any member holding the letters over 
three days shall be fined one cent for every 
additional day. It is hoped that under this 
new method the letters will get around in 
less time.—[N. B. A., Secretary. 

In answer to the person who asks why 
they have two pictures on one plate, I think 
perhaps you took a time picture and your 
camera sat still at first, for a second or so, 
and then jarred slightly to a new position 
and then sat in that position for a few sec- 
onds. I think your camera must leak light. 
I have a 4% by 4%-inch camera and it 
teaked light and I had same trouble with 
streaky plates.—[Jatkins. 

M. I. J., you can find the poem entitled 
The Polish Boy, by Mrs Ann §S. Stephens, 
in the Independent National Fifth Reader; 
or I will send an exact copy upon request. 
I never heard of the poem called MacLain’s 
Child, and would also be glad of any in- 
formation concerning it.—[Florence Brad- 
ford Connell, Landenburg, Chester Co, Pa. 

Jet of Kansas, here I am, Jenna Mae 
Milner, Pickerington, O. Madge, your plan of 
“writing down all the good times we have’”’ 
is all right, for I’ve tried it myself. In the 
winter I always carry a lead pencil and 
small notebook with me, and write down 
things that happen, and find it lots of fun. 
[Miss Eve. 


MOTHERS 


The answer to the question about. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


For the Constitutionally Weak. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





It is a comparatively easy thing to cook 
for the invalid, whose diet must be brought 
to the maximum degree of wholesomeness 
and digestibility, and to prepare meals for 
the stalwart stomach which habitually pre- 
fers the sort of food that “takes hold and 
lifts the hair;’’ but what is te be done for 
the weakling who is never sick in bed and 
never has a vigorous appetite? In every 
community there is more than one slender 
boy or girl who is fussy and dissatisfied 
at the table, and at every picnic party may 
be found at least a single dyspeptic who 
looks as if he had reached an age when 
the sardine sandwich ceases to allure and 
cocoanut cake becomes a burden. This is 
a most difficult class to cater for. 

In many cases injudicious feeding is at 
the root of the trouble. The fond mother 
leads her fretful boy directly from the bed- 
room to the table, so that he may be sus- 
tained and soothed by a breakfast to which 
as a rule his digestive powers are totally 
inadequate. By the time his stomach has 
given it up for a bad job, morning recess 
has arrived, and it is presented with a 
doughnut or a piece of pie. Before this 
can be disposed of it is dinner time, and 
shortly after it is afternoon recess with its 
accompanying apple or cooky. Arrived at 
home from school he goes straight to the 
pantry for the tidbit set aside for him 
from the family dinner. At supper he is 
not very hungry, but he manages to eat 
something. At bed time he may drink a 
glass of milk, this being known to be an 
excellent method for calling the blood away 
from the brain and inducing repose. 

Now here are seven meals; not very large 
meals, but undoubtedly seven of them. 
What would be thought of the mother who 
should induce her sickly little boy to churn 
seven times in a day? Not large churnings 
by any means. Nice little churnings, re- 
quiring only an hour or two each, and 
only one or two of them to be done after 


dark. Yet that is what her boy’s sickly lit- 
tle stomach is called upon to perform. It 
must churn all day long and part of the 
night, and very much disgusted it gets with 
the whole business. 

It is possible to secure for even a ner- 
vous and debilitated child the sound diges- 
tion and Keep appetite from which the best 
health results. But they are not to be pur- 
chased in a bottle, or are they to be found 
im some curiously compounded dish made 
to tempt the jaded taste. A genuine natur- 
al appetite, which involves power to digest 
what is eaten, is determined by the amount 
of gastric juige secreted. This secretion 
accumulates very much as milk does in the 
bag of a cow. People who make a practice 
of eating as-many times a day as cows are 
milked, and not an atom between meals, 
never complain of a poor appetite. 

The sickly child who is indifferent to his 
food should not be told that eating will 
make him strong; for it will not. Digest- 
ing his food will make him strong; and in 
order to make his digestion perfect he 
should set about securing the good natural 
appetite which enjoys mush and milk, beef 
and potatoes, bread and butter. To obtain 
such an appetite it is an excellent plan to 
eat slowly, for the longer the food is in 
the mouth the shorter time it is in the 
stomach; it is good to live out-of-doors, 
and to work out-of-doors is even better. 
But best of all is the habit of omitting 
any meal to which one does not bring a 
sharp, keen appetite, combined with abso- 
lute rest for the stomach between meals. 





Husk Mats—When the corn is being 
husked, have the best and longest husks 
saved. Take nine husks, tie the butt ends 
together with a piece of twine; then divide 
into three equal parts for braiding. As 
each strand is laid over, have three more 
husks ready to put in, leaving about an 
inch and a half of the butt ends out. The 
under side of the braid will be smooth. 
It takes from 6 to 10 yards of braid for a 
mat, according to the size of mat desired. 
The braid must be sewed with twine and 
a very long, coarse needle, fastening the 
ends well. If the husks are very dry, dip 
them into water before braiding. It is 
best to select a damp day for the work.— 
[Emma Clearwaters. 








‘Work for a 
‘Farmer’s Boy 


Thousands of the most noted men began life 
on thefarm. There is no reason 
why any farmer’s boy cannot be 
successful. We guarantee to teach 
him by mail Survey- 
Engineer- 

ng (Locemotive, {tT 
Electrical or Ma- 

rine), and qualif 
= him for a responsible 

osition. Courses in 

= Farm Machinery and 
s alltechnical branches 


— BY MAIL 
= Write for pamphlets. 
The International 
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i ! 








LEARN 

cams &LECGRAPHY 
oung men and women wanted for good positions. Ad- 
dress FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 





Study Law at Home 
Leading School in Correspondence instruction. 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
to Bar in all States, Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence Schoot of Law, 
511 Reaper Block, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


OOKKEEPING 








Stenography, Penmanship, 
etc., taught by mail or in 
person at Eastman, Pough- 
keepsie, N. ¥Y. We always secure positions for 

uates of complete business course. Cat- 
alogue free. C. C. GAINES, Box 425, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; 


When writir g to advertisers be sure to men 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. — 























Sausage meat, Mince meat, Hamborg steak, Tripe, Hash, 
Suet, Chicken and Lobster for salads, Clams, Codfish, Cocoanut, 


and many other articles of food, as well as scrap meat for 
poultry, can be easily, quickly, perfectly chopped with the 

















ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 

















it is to use. 


from $1.50 up. 


It is guaranteed to chop—not grind—the food. 
Our trade-mark ENTERPRISE is on every machine. 


28 sizes and Str power—for families, hotels, meat markets, etc. 
Sold all ware dealers. Descriptive catalogue mailed free. The 
“Enterprising Heusekeeper’’ with 200 recipes 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., ™"attsoetent, Fare" 









As easy to clean as 








mailed for 4 cents in stamps. 













TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Names—Some of the Tablers who are 


members of letter circles and have written 
ta the Table concerning circle methods and 
the proposed club, are Aunt Mary, Silas Q. 
Croker, No 11 of 56, Moccasin® Bill, Uncle 
Will, No 9 of 79, No 4 of 77 and Fac Simile. 
These persons are therefore eligible to the 
offices of president and secretary, for which 
circle members are asked to make nomina- 


tions by postal card. Moccasin Bill, who 
has been very prominent, will hardly be 
available, however, as ill health compels 


him to make a long tour, with no abiding 
place for months to come, 





Romantic Experience—I am enjoying my 
usual health here in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains. My belief in the merits of the Alma 
soda springs is growing stronger as I con- 
tinue to use the water. I had quite a ro- 
mantic experience with a chipmunk when 
I first came here. One seemed to want to 
get acquainted with wus, but acted quite 
shy until we had coaxed it several days, 
after which it would eat nuts from our 
hands and go all over us, as well as into 
our pockets in search of more nuts. We 
got quite attached to it. Finally one morn- 
ing we noticed it didn’t put in an appear- 
ance and we have seen nothing of it since. 
[W. M. Hall, Los Galos, Cal, 


Gilt-edged Success—Eda, if you had 
‘vorked with me for the last 10 years, you 
would have thought it rather a busy time. 
I make blunders, but I try to make every 
blunder teach me a lesson. I am young 
and only a well-to-do farmer, but some day 
I hope to be a rich one. I am going to keep 
a-going. I can’t find the time to stop and 
lean on someone or kick because my load is 
heavy. I repeat, you can’t aim too high, 
consequently my aim is at nothing but gilt- 
edged success.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Commence with Decimals?—Why are 
the country school teachers of to-day, with 
perhaps 15 scholars, worked so much harder 
than those of a generation ago, who often 
had 30 or 40? Why is it harder for a teacher 
now to teach nine grades than it was for 
the old-time teacher to teach from A, B, C 
to algebra, philosophy and astronomy? 
Why must a child be ignorant of his ‘‘A, B, 
C’s” when he first attends school? Why 
can a child not learn faster at school for 
having had His mind gradually accustomed 
to learning at home, as by the gentle teach- 
ing of the letters by a kindly grandmother? 
Why is it easier for a child to remember 
a written than a printed word, when the 
written u, w, etc, often closely resemble 
each other? By what peculiar intuitive fac- 
ulty does the child finally recognize the fun- 
damental elements of printed language? 
Why not apply to arithmetic the modern 
method of learning to read, and instead of 
beginning with the numerals, commence 
with decimals? And of course, the pupil 
having learned to point off and read deci- 
mals will know the numerals without hav- 
ing to learn them. I own up that I am very 
ignorant of the principles of pedagogy. Will 
some Tabler who understands please an- 
swer my “whys’’?—[L 


First the Buttons—I suggest that each 
Table elect two of their members as a com- 
mittee to confer with ‘‘Ye Editor” in the 
selection of a button with proper designs 
for the letter club. This done, I think the 
foundation and corner stone will have been 
laid for the formation of a society in which 
all classes of people may derive great ben- 
efits, especially those of an agricultural or 
literary turn of mind. The rules and regu- 
lations concerning the government of the 
society and the election of officers may be 
discussed by this committee, a copy cf said 
rules to be sent to each purchaser of a but-~ 


ton. These rules may be amended hercaf- 
ter to suit the majority of members. The 
object is to get the society formed, then 


many rules can be added. I kelong to Cir- 
cles No 37. 43 and 80, or photographers’ 
circle No 1. I find them very interesting 
and instructive. The members of No 43 
have purchased gold pins. The design is 
a shepherd’s crook with a maple leaf at- 
tached, on which is engraved, ‘43.” We 
owe our secretary many thanks for her 


taste in designing these beautiful pins. I 
have 
summer, 
This accounts for my 


been away from home most of the 
on a cruise on Lake Michigan. 
absense from the 
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Table for so long a time. I expect soon to 
start from western Michigan and make a 
tour of several western states (in a photo- 
graph wagon) for my health. If possible, I 
will send a photo of myself and rig when I 
start, as I would be pleased to meet circle 
friends and Tablers in Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico, if I chance to pass near any of 
them. Hoping to see the A A L C a reality, 
I remain as ever,—[Moccasin Bill, 


Ungrammatical—Tablers all, I rise to a 


question of order, and protest against un- 
grammatical language. Is it not better 
every way to teach the rising generation to 
express themselves correctly? How would 
it sound if our sons and daughters were in 
other positions than a plain farmer or 
farmer’s wife, (as many farmers aspire 
higher for their children than the farmer 
is thought to be), to hear the ungrammati- 
cal language often seen in the Tablers’ 
column, Why should farmers be behind 
in education? Their nights, long winter 
evenings, devoted to reading, study, music, 
would keep them abreast with the 
world. With care, they need not be be- 
hind even in days at home, at least in the 
long afternoons of Sunday, and especially 
at table, Let farmers’ families command 
respect.—[Auntie Bowen. 

&& Will Auntie Bowen kindly give ex- 
amples of the ungrammatical language re- 
ferred to?—[The Host. 





THE OCEAN OF THOUGHT. 
Oh, who can sound the ocean of thought, 
With its turbulent, flowing tides, 
Since each one’s thought is only a drop 
That into its bosom glides. 
And the little thoughts into rivulets flow, 
Which speed to the ocean’s brink, 
Through a channel that is but the gliding 
pen, 
And its currents a drop of ink. 
And many a mile they sparkle away 
O’er a country of spotless white, 
And when they combine in the ocean’s roar, 
They confound the Editor quite. 
And just in order to hear himself think, 
He must stop his ears I know, 
While he sorts among thoughts that 
grave and gay, 
That into his maelstrom flow. 
And if your thoughts to the 
not, 
Then be not discouraged, ma chere; 


are 


surface rise 


They are swinging around in the ocean of 7 


thought. 
Only wait; they will surely appear. 
M, RENA BARNARD. 





Electing a Secretary—The letters of Cir- 


cle 72 have béen twice around and the mem- 
bers have adopted the plan of sending their 
photos around also, thus adding to the in- 
terest and bringing them in closer touch 
with each other. We hope soon to keep more 
than one package of letters going the 
rounds. The plan adopted for electing sec- 
retary being a good one, J will explain, 
thinking perhaps it might benefit some 
other circles. The plan was proposed by 
one member, and the next time the letters 
came around, it was put in action. The 
last member on the list inclosed her vote 
for secretary in a sealed envelope, and each 
member added theirs with their letters. 
When the votes returned to the last mem- 
ber again, they were opened and a report 
of each member’s vote was made and sent 
around, that everyone knew how the rest 
voted; also a notice was sent to the party 
elected, that no time might be lost in no- 
tifying the letter club that we were “alive.” 
No members so far have dropped out, and 
it looks like long life.—[Maude Turner, Sec- 
retary. 





The Country Schoolhouse—After a lapse 


of a few years we find the city schoolhouse 
changing, modernized out of all recognition. 
We remember that a few days’ absence for- 
feited our seats, that the multitude who 
came after crowded hard upon our heels. 
Though never enrolled as a scholar in one, 
it has always been full of interest to me, 
the little old country schoolhouse standing 
at the bend or in the fork of some rural 
road. Here “The same old bricks are in 
the wall, the bell swings to and fro.” Here 
we can go in and sit in one of the seats 
which have not been replaced by new ones 
and trace the penknife defacements of sev- 
eral generations of the children of the same 
families. Here in imagination we can see 
the careworn mothers and bearded fathers 
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and the bent and frosted grandparents 
trooping in, rosy-cheeked and bright-eyed 
in pinafores and knickerbockers. In imagi- 
nation we can hear a thousand little men 
and women, of whom we may say in the 
words of Sir John Lubbock, “The advance 
(of a nation) has been due not entirely to 
the efforts of a few great men, but also of 
a thousand little men; not to a single 
genius, but to a national effort.” Looking 
back ajong the lines of their lives, do these 
little men and women see in the doubts and 
perplexities that harassed them, in the nar- 
row straits between right and wrong, in 
their burthens, their trials and their sor- 
rows, the heavy shadows laid on life’s can- 
vas, worked in and softened by the mellow- 
ing hand of Master Time; the making of 
the ‘“‘crooked straight and the rough ways 
smooth ?’—[Evangeline. 





Servant: Please, ma’am, there is an old 
man at the door with wooden legs. 
Mistress: Tell him we don’t want any. 








For four pense Mr. Zingsheim suffered 
with piles but now his suffering has en- 
tirely vanished and he has gained twenty- 
Sola Fr stigshel 

ohn F. Z m, ., of No. 9 Lark Stre 

poten Td N , cet 
“I was afflicted with piles for 
four years brought on by 
heavy lifting. y suffering 
was extreme and the piles 
gradually increased in size 
notwithstanding the fact that 
I tried many different kinds 
of treatment. After becomin 
physically incapacitated ent 
unable to work at all, and after 
© a I > 
ou. Iam very ha 0 state 

that your advice iar done me 

eat good. You advised Dr. 

ierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, also his ‘ Picasant Pel- 
lets.’ They have cured me. I 
thank you most heartily for 
what you did forme. All suf- 
fering has entirely vanished 
and I have gained about 
twenty-five pounds in weight. I used only one 
bottle of ‘Golden Medi Discovery’ and one 
vial of the ‘ Pellets.’”” 

Piles is a disease that ia usually treated 
locally with ointments which are well 
enough in their way but do not touch the 
cause. 

This is where Dr. Pierce’a medicines ex- 
cel—they cure the cause of disease and of 
necessity the disease itself disappears. 
Piles are caused by a severe inflammation 
of the lining of the rectum and lower in- 
testines, and this inflammation is due to th 
presence of effete, poi- — 
sonous matter. Tocure |* 
it two things are nec- 
essary. Ist—thorough 
cleansing of the bowels; 
2d—the soothing an 
cooling of the pe wwe | 
membranes. 

The first is produced 
by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. Two little 
‘Pellets’— about twice 
the size of a pin head— 
are a dose. They are 
the pleasantest cathartic known. They do 
not gripe but they do their work. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cools and purifies the blood and“acts asa 
general tonic to the whole digestive system, 
neutralizing and eradicating all peisonous, 
irritating matter. 

The patient who takes these two rem- 
edies will not only find his piles cured but 
will soon discover that his general health 
is greatly improved. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 
































ESEESEELEL ELE SELES EES 


If you are outof employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 


$ We can give you something to 
@ do that will make you $50 a month without 


any trouble. You can 
: work right around 

your own home, or 
$ travelif you wish. A 


Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


@ You will be surprised how | 
@easily you can make the 

@ above sum. Hundreds are EASY! 
% making double that. Posst- 


+, Dly youcandoittoo. Send nameand address, : 





anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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NEW DIAMOND DOILY 


BUSY FINGERS. 


Diamond Doily. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





This doily is very easy to make, keeping 
always in mind these things: That every 
loop consists of five ch, that every loop is 
caught with a dec, either in the center 
stitch of a loop of the preceding row, or in 
the middle t c of a shell of the former row, 
that all shells in center of work consist of 
five t c each, that of shells at outside all at 
first of rows, that is, the first shell of each 
row consists of ch three, five t c, and the 
last shell of every row consists of six t c, 
and that every shell is made into a dc be- 
tween two shells, two loops, or a shell and 
loop of the preceding row. These rules ap- 
ply to the first half of the work, and all as 
well to those of the latter half except those 
relating to the shells at outside of the 
work. When you have passed the center, 
and begin on the last half, at the begin- 
ning of every row put three dc in the 
top of the first shell, one d c in each on the 
three first t c of the shell, then put the 
first shell of your new row in the dc at the 
inner side of the same shell. This decreases 
half a she:. at the first of every row. At the 
end of each row of this part of the work, 
stop with a dc in the center of the last 
shell of preceding row and there turn, 
thus decreasing half a shell here. 

Now for the directions, Begin at a corner 
by making a chain of five, turn. 

lst row—Shell in center of five ch, dc 
in last st, turn. 

2d row—Two shells. 

3d row—Shell, loop, shell. 

4th row—Shell, two loops, shell. 

5th row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

6th row—Two shells , two loops, two 
shells. , 

7th row—Shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell. 

8th row—Shell, two loops, two shells, two 
loops, shell. 

98th row—Shell, loop, 
loop, shell, loop, shell. 

10th row—Two shells, two 
shells, two loops, two shells, 

llth row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

12th row—Shell, two loops, two shells, two 
loops, two shells, two loops, shell. 

13th row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell. 

14th row—Two shells, two loops, shell, 
loop, two shells, loop, shell, two loops, two 
shells, 
15th row—Shell, loop, shell, 


loop, shell, 


shell, loop, shell, 


loops, two 


loop, shell, 





loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, loop, 
shell, loop, shell, 
16th row—Shell, two loops, two shells, 


loop, shell, two loops, shell, loop, two 
shells, two loops, shell, 
17th row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 


loop, shell, three loops, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell, loop, shell, 

18th row—Two shells, two loops, shell, 
loop, shell, four loops, shell, loop, shell, two 
loops, two shells. 

19th row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell, five loops, repeat before the five 
loops backward to finish this row. The fol- 
lowing rows are given in half, and after 
the loops given you must repeat the first 
part of each row to finish it, being careful 
to reverse the directions each time. 

20th row—Shell, two loops, two shells, loop, 
shell, six loops. 


2ist row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell, seven loops. 

22d row—Two shells, two loops, shell, 
loop, shell, eight loops. 

23d row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 


loop, shell, nine loops. 


24th row—Shell, two loops, two shells, 
loop, shell, ten loops. 

25th row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell, eleven loops. 

26th row—Two shells, two loops, _ shell, 
loop, shell, twelve loops. 

27th row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 
loop, shell, thirteen loops. 

28th row—Shell, two loops, two _ shells, 
loop, shell, fourteen loops. 

29th row—Shell, loop, shell, loop, shell, 


loop, shell, fifteen loops. 

30th row—Like 28th. 

3lst row, like 27th, and so on back to first 
row. 

When you have finished the inner square, 
begin the loop edge by catching loops of 
five ch with a dc between them, between 
each two shells of the edge, making five 
such loops in each corner shell to ailow for 
turning the corner flatly. The six other 
rows of the edge are exactly alike, five ch 
to each loop, and caught down in the top 
of the loop in the preceding row with ad c. 
I make these of No 80 linen thread, and it 
takes about half a spool for each one, The 
finished doily will be about seven inches 
square, These also make a handsome cover 
for a pincushion, either in the linen, or in 
silk. 

“Don’t tell me you won't,” said the citi- 
zen to his five-years-old daughter. ‘‘Well, 
papa, what must I say when I mean I 
won't?” 





“We used to think men had to climb to 
fame.” “Don’t they?” ‘‘No. Hobson dived.”’ 
“That's so.” “And Funston swam.” 
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The 
House= 
wiie’s 
Burden 


Mrs. Ada M. Herr, of 439 N. Char- 
lotte St., Lancaster, Pa., suffered ter- 
ribly from female disorders. Her 
nerves became unstrung, she en- 
dured intense pain, tho slightest 
labor wearied her and household du- 
ties became a burden. Frequent 
fainting and dizzy spells wouldcome 
upon her and s0 would fall pros- 
trateinaswoon. After trying seve- 
ral physicians without success Mrs. 
Herr began taking Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. She says; 

“The pills brought immediate re- 
lief, and after takizg six boxes I was 
cured. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People had done what all pre- 
vious treutment had failed to do.” 
From the Lxaminer, Lancaster, Pa. 

Our new book, Plain Talks to 
Women, sent in plain envelope, 
sealed, on request, 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Co.. Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 
6 boxes $2.60. 








5 WHAT QUESTION 
2 


swered? 


too busy to'write personal letrers, their space too 
It’s our 
A. A., 


valnable to answer in print. Send to us. 
business. 25c. paysforone. $1.00 for five. 
QUESTION BUREAU, Ipswich, Mass. 














NEW METHODS IN 
EDUCATION. 


Art, Real Manual Training, Nature Study. 
Explaining processes whereby hand, eye and mind 
are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. 

By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
Sketch Club and Edneational Club and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of children and hundreds of teachers. “A 
meth-d, reasonable, feasible and without great 
cost, adapted to all grades, from child to adult; a 
new that can be applied without friction to every 

ind of educational institution or to the family, and 
limited only by the cnneey of the individual; a 
method covered by natural law, Working with the 
absolute precision of nature itself; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flower-;a system that teaches the mupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
natural thing.” 

A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures and 44 
full-page plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. revela- 
tion to all interested in developing the wonderful 
capabilities of young or old. The pictures inst :ntly 
fascinate every child, imbuing it witn a desire to do 
likewise. Teachers and parents at once become 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
which this book enables them to put into practice. 
Size, 744 x 1044 inches, almost a quarto; 456 pages. 

plate paper, beautifully bound, in cloth and 
boards, cover illuminated in gold, weight 44¢ pounds. 
Boxed, price $3.00, net. For sale by all book- 
sellers or by the publishers. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 
PATTERNS ONLY {Q CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern honses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest These patterns retail at from 
Give 





25.to 35 cents each, but by special arran ent with the manufacturers, we are enabled to su them te our readers for only fem cents postpaid. 
Full directions, quantity of material requiref#i, and illustration of garment with each m. 
Order patterns by theirmumbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Waist Measure for skirts, Give both Age and Breast Measure for misses and 


children. Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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7381—Boys’ Dress, 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years, 2 and 4 years. 


7352—Child’s Apron. 





7774—Ladies’ Waist. 
"7776—Ladies’ Skirt. 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust, 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 inch waist, 





7753—Ladies’ Jacket. 
7761—Ladies’ Habit Bicycle Skirt. 


Jacket, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 inch bust: 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist. 





7782—Ladies’ with Circular Flounce. 
34, 38 and 42 inch bust, | 









7781—Ladies’ Draped Waist. 
32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust. 


6175—Ladies’ Drawers. 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 





7799—Ladies’ Seven Gored Skirt. _ 2791—Boys’ Vestee Suit, 7796—Ladies’ House Jacket. 7669—Giris’ Costume. 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36 inch waist, 4, 6 and 8 years, $2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inch waist, 6, 8, 10, and 12 yeare, 
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HAVE YOU HAY TO SELL? 


Light Draft. sbe banks 







HAS 40-INCH FEED HOLE. 


Onl dapted te bank barna, as power can Snetone ot — ony 
- angie to press ‘the power being on bank and press in the 


to press, t 
goad for new illustrated catalogue. Mailed FREE. 


ca low bri 
compact bales mesh pack a osely in car; 
can get full weights in each pond pt 
much freight. AOTUAL OAPACIT 
12 to 16 tons per day. 


The best and fastest way to bale hay 


iidat Southwick Press 


tisa full anne Sx geetecss press witha 


— up to 
‘ts work— 
no hole 
digging 


—: mane even 

























SANDWICH MANFG. GO., 120 Main St., Sandwich, lls. 
















































— noone 
WALKER CARRIAGES ..7?.22"=22 
are sold direct from factory at 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Highest quality, finest workmanship and perfect finish, yet at lowest 
cost. Weship any style vehicle anywhere for examination and subject 
to approval. No matter how far away you are you can do business with 
eae us and save money. We make all the vehicles we advertise, also fine 
eu harness. Send for our FREE Book of 104 pages. It tells our plan in full, 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 33 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 
we 
TILE DRAI NED LAND. iictrotindh synstieisle youtget rt ottke 
i oat aie the air to the soil— 
\ necessary to best results" = S npricultare. Rf TURA 
BRain Tite Gpects y Top "Shoaustic Sid Walk 7: e, ot Wie nee 
SAF US riot GUEREY OBG PTE ESN, WOKE Sve ktbeng NT 











A NEWSPAPER 
FREE 
The Western Trazl 


It is beautifully embellished with views in the new 
districts now being settled along the 


ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


In OKLAHOMA AND KANSAS 
ALSO THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


SEND FOR IiT—Mailed Free—Postage Paid 


Address, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, CHICAGO 











THIS BOOK IS NOWIN PRESS AND ALL ORDERS 
FOR IT WILL BE FILLED IN ROTATION AS FAST AS 
THE BOOKS ARE RECEIVED FROM THE BINDERY. 


HOME 
PORK MAKING 


THE ART OF RAISING AND CURING 
PORK ON THE FARM. 


A Complete Guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher, and the suburban dweller, in all that 
pertains to hog slaughtering. curing, preserv- 
ing and storing pork product—from scalding 
vat to kitchen table and dining room. 


By A. W. FULTON, 


Commercial Editor of American Agriculturist 
and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by Pork 
Specialists in the United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on Pork Making on the’ Farm, 
Finishing Off Hogs for - Bacon, Slaughtering, Scalding 
and Scraping, Dressing and Cutting, What to do With 
the Offal, The Fine Points in Making Lard, Pickling 
and Barreling, Care of Hams and Shoulders, Dry- 
Salting Bacon and Sides, Smoking and Smokehouses, 
Keeping Bacon and —_— L nag Lights on Pork Making, 
Packing House Cuts of Magnitude of the Swine 
Industry, Discovering the "Mer! its of Roast Pie. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the 
favorite dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated, and 
substantially and hanasomely bound. Price, postpaid, 

0 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 
Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 





80 ACRES 
NEAR POPLAR BLUFF,’ [io. 


This is a good tract of land, cleared of timber, 
within three miles of the city, which is the county 
seat of Butler Co.,S.E.Mo. This is a good coun- 
try, no such thing being known as a failure of 
crops. Poplar Bluff has a population of 6000, 
with water works, telephones, electric lights, an 
is a thoroughly solid town that has never been 
overdone by a boom. The population of the 
county is increasing steavily and is now abeut 
16,000 and will probably be 20,000 inside of two 
years. The climate and the water are all that can 
be desired, the people ‘are intelligent and law- 
abiding and give the right hand of fellowship to 
settlers who mean business. This 80 acres can be 
had at a bargain for cash and will double or treble 
in value in a few years under any kind of farming, 


E, C. LACKS, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 









a stock of all kinds of 
RUBBER oe and LEATHER BELTING. We ebuy our 
S at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales. Write for 
EE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE No.25 on 
Hardware, Pipe, Roofing, Plumbing Material, 
Wire, Rone, Dry Goods. eye etc.. etc. 
OUR PRICES are ONE-HA LF of OTHERS 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 35th & Iron Sts. 





ON THE NASHVILLE - CHATTANOOGA & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


There are excellent bodies of land suitable for coloniza- 

toa. fk for iz sale cheap. = “— to J. B. 
ndustrial an mmigrati 

Rat, Waskelibe, Sonn. . es 








Fall Grains 


need a good start to stand the winter; 
therefore feed them well in the begin- 
ning. This will ponte hardy plants 
with plump grain. A ge ertilizer 
should contain plenty o 


POTASH. 


Potash increases stiffness of stalk 
and plumpness of grain. 
Our books tell the rest — sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














ANTI - -TRUST ue ICES 


Road 5.35. B ms $2 top 
Bugsiesgzo.76 ee ta BG ‘50, Butescea7 & 
Sprin 30 5: Saddl 


50, Harness $3. 
$2. os Bicycles 16. 45, Cutters 
Machines 


2.60. Stoves $3. 7 
Fomor oe ha EVERYTHING 
OUR CATALOGUE 


Gonsumers Garriage & Mf&s. Go. 
269-271 8. Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


VANT FENCE— 
Beers WE WANT MONEY. 


hange our fence for your 









: g We Make an —e Fence 
- — at a reasonable price, 

WE SELL, DIRECT. T TO FARMERS ft, we WHOLESALE | Paice. 
ealer’s profi 

on 8 ill of Srncing. Ne loose ain-anth og Netwiet moe tre | 
el, All cross wires interwoven. - Priceseut to rock bottom. Get 
our special discount circulars before you buy. They are Free. 
ADVANCE FENCE CO., 107 Old St., Peoria, Ill 








YOU CAN'T SHOOT RABBITS 


} Fw Pony my A a -— ae Fence. They 
ion’ t ge 
PAGE EWOVEN WIRE PENCE CO. ADRIAN, MICH. 











ing sized platform; 
uble or combination beam. 
SPECIAL PRICES where we 
have no agent. 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., 
105 Central St. Binghamton, 


»¥. 


single, 








Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, 


THE HOP 


By HERBERT MYRICK. ractical handbook on 
the most approved Seaeds n growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
eens in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaic. ~ 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 





FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING: THAT THEY SAW THB 





\ ic ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON 





ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 











address 


cataloene of 600 Agrienttural took 
— ew York,or 


JUDD COMPANY, 





BAILEY’S HYDRAULIC RAM. 


Runs 24 hours a day and 365 days a year. 


Forty Years’ Experience. 
Water Water Water 


FOR FOR FOR 


House Stock Irrigation 


Once started costs one cent 
per month. As simple as a 
wheelbarrow and as efficient 
as a Corliss Engine. 


Information and instruction in 
plain terms. Prices on Ram or 
complete outfit by return mail. 
Address 


PRYCE W. BAILEY, Expert, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








USE LOOMIS’ 
LATE IMPROVED 


“CLIPPER” | 
DRILLER i> 


The result of 30 oe expe- & 

rience in Well Drilling. 

LOOMIS & NYMAN, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 













Feed Cutters 


Powers, Grinders, Presses, 











, Spel ore,, os Cider 
lows, uggie 
Ww oe 0 P 8, Harness an 


Lf thousands of other articles 
§ at factory prices. 

7 Buy direct and save middie- 
fs man’s big profits. We ship on 

Nine ineh knife. sis. 10 ¢ *PProval.” Send for catalog. 
Ten “* “ hand 18.40 JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 

Ten “ “ power 21.20 (219 Welle St., Milwaukee, ‘Tis. 





